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MT. VESUVIUS—ITS ERUPTIONS—EXPERIENCES OF 
THE PLINYS. 


BY E. R. CLARK. 


T WAS in June of 1905 that we made the ascent of Mt. Vesu- 
vius. We mounted our wiry little pones at the town of Bosco 
Trecasse. At that time it was a town of 10,000 people, with the 
usual narrow and dirty streets and its crowds of dirty, chattering 
children, young and old, all out on the street to see the “ for- 
estieri”’ start to climb their old friend, the mountain. Even as 
we wound through the narrow alleys of the town we had begun 
to climb, and in a few moments had left the town behind, and 
with it all signs of vegetation, and the ascent had really begun. 
Now we are upon the old lava, and though the path is wide 
and easy our ponies began to zigzag back and forth as they have 
to do when they get higher up upon the mountain’s side. Single 
file we go with the guide behind, who continually lashes at the 


faithful beasts until we lose.all patience and finally stop and tell © __ 


him to desist or there will not be one “ centessimo ” when we get 
back unless he does. We speak so earnestly that even he believes 
that we mean it all, and becomes a little less of a nuisance to us 
and the already foaming ponies. * 

An hour or less of this easy climbing brings us to the “ White 
house,” where the real climb begins. Here we rest a few moments 
while the keeper of the house tries to sell us wine and other re- 
freshments. The rest over, we are off again. Now we are really 
climbing, and the ponies must zigzag, for this is the way the path 
goes. It is steep now, and we have come to the ashes many inches 
deep, while just off the road, which has been made at great cost, 
it is all ashes. b 

Back and forth we go, doubling on our track, looking off into 
the chasms below, now into the crater of Monte Somma, which 
blew off in 79 A. D., when Pompeii was destroyed, and as our 
ponies seem to delight to walk upon the extreme edges of the 
precipice we shrink back for fear. We seem to be looking down 
into hell itself, so awful is the view. 

After forty minutes of such a steep climb we must dismount. 
We are not yet at the top, but the ponies can go no further. Now 
we must go on foot on steep inclines in ashes a foot or more deep. 
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We take half a dozen steps and stop to pant, when we feel our 
feet burning, for the ashes are hot. Only three days before this 
the road was impassable on account of a great eruption, when 
this and that great rock, some three or four feet in diameter, 
were thrown out and fell right into the path. They were hot 
when they fell, and as we turn out to pass them we wonder what 
would happen to us if such a one should come tumbling down 
now. 

And even as you think these unpleasant thoughts our guide 
cries out “ Ecco!” “ Ecco!” and with a great hiss and rumble and 
roar a mighty cloud of smoke, ashes and cinders is shot out of 
the mouth of the crater a hundred feet into the air. It is a quiet 
day, fortunately, and the outpour falls back, for the most part, 
into the crater. For twenty minutes we struggle upward in this 
fine ash, and then reach a broad landing place. Here we can walk 
around to one side of the mountain, that toward Naples, and 
stand over the orifices from which is pouring the molten lava a 
few feet below. Right at your feet, with a hiss and a roar like 
a locomotive’s safety valve blowing off, steam and gas rise to the 
height of ten or fifteen feet. Our feet burn from the heat of 
the lava upon which we stand, which is hard on top but molten 
below. We stop but for a moment, but while there another warn- 
ing from the guide tells us that the great giant in the mountain 
is again about to turn over and he shows his wrath by sending 
up again a great shower of stones and ashes. We feel that we 
are standing upon dangerous ground, and have a thought that 
we are looking into the very infernal regions themselves. 

Not yet are we at the highest point to which we may climb. 
We do not know that we will ever try this again and we are de- 
termined to do it all now. So again up a nearly perpendicular 
steep some forty or fifty feet high we struggle, each time we step 
slipping back almost as far as we advance, desiring to stop to 
breathe, yet the heat of the ashes makes that impossible. When 
we have reached the top we can look over into the crater itself, 
and it is a good place to stop a few moments and think. 

How long has Vesuvius been active—always? we are asked. 
How does the eruption of 1906 compare with that of the year 79, 
when the three cities were buried? A little account of that fa- 
mous outburst and a comparison with the recent one will be in- 
teresting. 

Our best and almost only authority on that famous eruption 
is the Roman writer, Pliny the Younger. In two letters that he 
writes to the great historian, Cornelius Tacitus (VI-XVI, and 
XX), he tells of the death of his uncle, the Elder Pliny, who lost 
his life through the eruption, and the experiences of himself and 
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mother, who were onthe promontory of Misenum, north of 


‘ Naples. 


It was on August 24, at 1 p. m., that a cloud was noticed 
rising from Vesuvius that seemed larger than usual. It ascended 
many feet into the air like the trunk of a tree, and then spread 
out to ‘look like a great rock-pine. The elder Pliny, a naturalist, 
set out to cross the bay to investigate from near by. When he 
reached the bay in front of Stabiz, now Castellamare, ashes were 
falling so abundantly, together with calcined stones, that it seemed 
impossible to go further. The sea, too, was retreating, and they 
were in danger from a sudden shoal and from the enormous 
rocks that were being thrown from the mountain. 

Such was the experience of a ship that was trying to land 
during the eruption of 1906, near this same place. When a mile 
out from the shore the ashes became so dense and the gas so 
thick that it had to put back to Cypri, whence it had come. 

Pliny changes his course slightly and makes a landing. Fires 
were seen in many places on the mountain side, indicating that 
appeared in many places on the mountain side, indicating 
many openings from which lava was pouring. He tries 
to rest a little in the home of a friend, but has to retreat 
before the fall of cinders, which make that impossible. With 
pillows tied on their heads for protection, they stagger around 
and attempt to launch a boat that they may escape by sea; but 
the waves are running so high that it is impossible. Pliny sits 
down, feeling great fatigue, and finding it difficult to breathe. A 
great mass of flame bursts forth bringing a mighty volume of gas. 
He rises, staggers, and falls suffocated by the poisonous fumes. 

Meanwhile at Cape Misenum, twenty miles or so away, the 
younger Pliny, 18 years of age, and his aged mother were having 
an awful experience. The afternoon of the 24th and the early 
part of the night were spent quietly watching the mountain all 
aflame and enduring the violent shaking of the earth. Early the 
next morning the quakes became so fearful that they hurriedly 
left the house and sought an open space away from all buildings. 
It was morning, but the light was faint. Buildings tottered, and 
the chariots they had ordered out, though standing on a perfectly 
level road, were so agitated backward and forward that they could 
not be kept steady even by supporting them with large stones. 
The sea rolled back upon itself, and left an entirely new shore 
with many sea animals stranded upon it. A black and dreadful 
cloud, broken with rapid, zigzag flashes, revealed behind it vari- 
ously shaped masses of flame. Soon after the cloud began to de- 


" scend and to cover the sea. 


The island of Capri and even the Cape of Misenum were shut 
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off from view. Crowds of panic stricken people were fleeing. 
Ashes fell, and he says: “ We had scarcely sat down when night 
came upon us, not such as we have when the sky is cloudy or 
when there is no moon, but that of a room when it is shut up 
and all the lights put out. You might hear the shrieks of women, 
the screams of children, and the shouts of men; some calling for 
their children, others for their parents, others for their husbands, 
and seeking to recognize each other by the voices that replied; 
one lamenting his own fate, another that of his family; some 
wishing to die, from the fear of dying; some lifting their hands 
to the gods; but the greater part convinced that there were now 
no gods at all, and that the final endless night of which we have 
heard had come upon the world.” 

Then he tells of rumors about the fall of Misenum into the 
sea and other false reports that added to their terror. Again “we 
were immersed in thick darkness and a heavy shower of ashes 
rained upon us, which we were obliged every now and then to 
rise up and shake off, otherwise we should have been crushed and 
buried in the heap. When at last this darkness was dissipated, 
little by little day returned, but the light was lurid as when the 
sun is in eclipse.” 

Such was the awful eruption of 79, and three cities—Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and Stabii—were destroyed forever. Before this 
eruption we know that there had not been a serious one for many 
ages, perhaps never. We have but two bits of literary evidence 
concerning the condition of the mountain before this, but they 
were emphatic. First is that of Strabo, who, writing in the time 
of Augustus, says: “ Above these places lies Vesuvius, the sides 
of which are well cultivated, even to the summit. This is level, 
but quite unproductive. -It has a cindery appearance ; for the rock 
is porous and of a sooty color, the appearance suggesting that the 
whole summit may once have been on fire and have contained 
craters, the fires of which died out when there was no longer any- 
thing left to burn.” Evidently nothing was known at that time 
of any eruption that ever had taken place. The other bit of 
evidence comes from the poet Martial (IV., 44). He writes first, 
of the mountain as he had known it, and then adds two lines to 
give its condition after this great outburst. He says: 

‘*Here verdant vines o’erspread Vesuvio’s sides: 
The gen’rous grape here pour’d her purple tides. 
This Bacchus loved beyond his native scene; 
Here dancing satyrs joy’d to trip the green. 

Far more than Sparta this in Venus’ grace, 
And great Alcides once renowned the place; 
Now flaming embers spread dire waste around, 
And gods regret that gods can thus confound.” 
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Since that time there have been many eruptions. For several 
centuries after Pompeii was destroyed it remained quiet, but in 
1631 it burst forth again in awful fury and mony thousands were 
killed and four towns nearly destroyed. Again in 1779, 1794, and 
1882 immense quantities of lava poured out and the property loss 
was large. In 1855 terrific detonations were heard, the cone was 
rent, and lava poured forth for twenty-seven days, destroying 
hundreds of homes and covering over a great area of cultivated 
soil. In 1858, 1868, 1872, and 1900 it was violently active. 


In 1872 a party of eight American tourists lost their lives on 
the mountain, and Professor Palmieri said that the mountain 
“ sweated fire.” In 1903 a clear stream of lava estimated at 
16 feet in diameter was sent 700 feet into the air, which caused 
a panic in Naples and in the surrounding cities, but no loss of 
life occurred. 


The last great eruption was that of April, 1906. At this time 
Bosco Trecasse, where, as I have said, we had taken ponies the 
preceding May in order to make the ascent, was largely destroyed 
by lava, while Somma, Ottajana, and other towns on the sides 
of the volcano were nearly buried in ashes. Many lives were lost 
in each town, and there was tremendous loss of property. Two 
great storms of lava headed for Bosco Trecasse and came together 
within the town. When the inhabitants saw it coming they 
rushed forth from their homes in a great procession bearing at 
their head the statue of Saint Anne, the patron saint of the dis- 
trict, and prayed for a miracle. Nothing short of that could stop 
the awful streams of fire that came on rapidly, devouring every- 
thing in their path. The church of the saint was completely sur- 
rounded, and in a short time, where before had been splendid 
gardens and vineyards, again “ flaming embers spread dire waste 
around.” Ashes fell in Naples, where much damage was done 
and many lives were lost; in Casserta, nearly thirty miles away, 
there was a great fall of ashes and sand, and also in the island 
of Capri, many miles out in the sea. 


One cannot get an adequate idea of what such a downpour of 
ashes and sand means in a city like Naples unless he knows how 
the people live. They hardly know the name of home, in the 
poorer quarters, and from 2 o'clock in the morning till 1 o’clock 
the next morning they are on the streets. They cook, and eat, 
and sleep in the streets. Crowds of boys and half-grown. men 
lie all over the sidewalks like the dogs of Constantinople. Their 
. kitchens are on the sidewalks, and public eating places are there, 
too, where for a penny one may get his fill of macaroni and to- 
mato, or buy a handful of roasted chestnuts. Venders of every- 
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thing are everywhere, hawking their wares and rending the air 
with their cries. 

Washerwomen take up the entire sidewalk for a block with 
their tubs, washboards, piles of dirty clothes, and clothes lines. 
Laundry women have a stove on the sidewalk, and iron and hang 
the finished dress or shirt on a chair in the middle of the walk 
to air. Here, too, the macaroni, which alone is “ genuine,” is 
made and hung up to dry. Here women may be seen performing 
their own, or their children’s, or their neighbors’ toilet ; dressing 
their friend’s hair and in the midst of the process stopping to give 
chase to that which flees from their combs, as do the monkeys in 
the zoo that you visit. Here and there, on the sidewalk, stands 
the milk wagon, a big black cow with her half-grown calf tied 
to her horn. Pea-pods, potato parings, etc., are brought to her 
and thrown down on the sidewalk that she may feed while wait- 
ing for other customers to come with their teacup or glass for 
their morning’s supply of milk. Or, down the walk you see com- 
ing a flock of thirty or more goats. These are the milk carts, 
and as you scurry to get out of their way they stop, one is selected 
by the driver and taken upsairs, it may be to the fifth floor, to be 
milked by the customer’s own' door. 

When a people—literally thousands of them—live in this way, 
imagine what an awful calamity it is to have twelve to fifteen 
inches of black sand and ashes falling everywhere, endangering 
roofs by its weight, smothering children and the infirm, blocking 
all traffic. 

Such is what Naples and other cities about the sides of the 
Great Destroyer have experienced. Such has been the devasta- 
tion of 1906. 

Ripon College, Wis. 

















THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE PALATINE. 


BY J. 0. KINNAMAN, A. M. 


AS there ever a time when the seven hills of Rome were not 
settled ? I wish we had sufficient data with which we might 
be able to answer the question. If the excavations on the Palatine 
could be carried to a sufficient depth, undoubtedly a great deal of 
light would be thrown upon the above question, but unfortunately 
the spade of the archaeologist stops short of the stratum that 
might render satisfaction along this line. But let us not lament 
over spilled milk. There are certain conclusions at which we may 
arrive by analogy which must suffice our longed for surety 
until such time as the archaeologist may forget himself and dig 
deeper than the conventional depth. 

According to tradition, the settlement that ultimately developed 
into the city of Rome was made April 21, 755, B. C. on the sum- 
mit of the hill now known as the Palatine. | 

In order to intelligently pursue our study of this most interest- 
ing of the seven hills, we must try to form some conception of its 
primitive aspect. The hill at present rises ninety-six feet above 
the level of modern Rome, but in its primitive state it was much 
higher for the valleys were deeper and the summits not leveled by 
the hand of man. It was divided into two summits, the Palatine 
and the Cermalum, seperated by a slight ridge that extended into 
the Velia. The sides were almost perpendicular and protected 
by extensive swamps, the Velabrum major on one side and the 
Velabrum minus on the other, which the third was partially pro- 
tected by a body of stagnant water, that for the want of a better 
name was called the pond. This pond, Nero converted into a lake 
for his Golden House. Thus we have the primitive hill protected 
on nearly three sides by lapping wave and the other by perpendic- 
ular cliffs. The margins of the Velabra were fringed by a ribbon 
of green verdure and trees, while undoubtedly the summits were 
crowned with the same efforts of nature. Thus from the midst of 
the foaming waves arose a great green island, while from the 
face of the waters arose a mist laden with miasma, fever and 
myriads of disease germs. Such must have been the scene before 
the hand of man transformed it. 
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As we have said, the spade of the archeologist has not gone 
deep enough to reveal to us the exact kind of primitive civiliza- 
tion that first tenanted it; but by excavations carried on at sites 
contemporaneous with the Palatine settlement we have been able 
to arrive at some definite conclusion concerning this early com- 
munity. 

Such sites as Antemnz and Veii have been thoroughly ex- 
plored and results recorded. Antemnae is very nearly identical 
with the Palatine in form, size and manner of fortification. Those 
parts that were not rendered impregnable by nature were made 
so by artificial means. The Antemnates belonged to the “bronze 
age” with traces of the “stone age” still visible. The “stone age” 
is represented by flint spear-points and other implements made 
from stone. Their pottery was partly home-made, crude, rough 
stuff, burned in an open fire, and partly of Etruscan importation. 
These early settlers at Antemnae lived in circular huts; that can 
be seen from the circular pits or beds of hard trodden clay 
mixed with wood ashes, charcoal, etc. Each house was sur- 
rounded by its orchard, garden and also sheep and cattle folds. 


The walls had three gates, one leading to the springs and wells, 
one to the pasture and cemetery, and one to the high road. To 
protect against water famine in case of siege, great cisterns were 
built within the walls that held many gallons: one was destroyed 
in 1883 that had a capacity of 5,000 gallons. There was also a well 
within the walls that is still in use. This much has been learned 
from actual excavation at the site mentioned. Now the question 
arises: In what respect was the Palatine analagous? In answer 
the following is suggested : 

I. The Palatine was entirely a natural citadel surrounded 
practically on three sides by an immense body of water. 

IJ. The settlement was protected by a wall on all sides, the 
wall being pierced by three gatés—The Romanula, leading to the 
river and springs ; the Mugonia, leading to the pasture fields. and 
the cemetery ; and a third leading to the Vallis Murtia.. In addi- 
tion we have the steps of Cacus leading down to the Lupercal. 

III. Both Antemnz and the Palatine obtained drinking water 
from springs in time of peace, but from wells or reservoirs dur- 
ing war. The Palatine has at least one such well, known to the 
general tourist as the Mycenzan well, so named from its resem- 
blance to the masonry of that name: 

Thus it can be seen at a glance that the history of contempo- 
raneous settlements are the same, at least in mode of fortification, 
interior arrangement, and domestic usages. 

Primitive Rome, or Roma Quadrata as it is usually called 
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(but Lanciani has proved that the name Roma Quadrata did not 
apply to the city, but to an altar), was built from the material 
found upon the spot. Beneath the surface the hill is burrowed 
in every direction with galleries or underground passages. This 
network may be entered under the coffee house of the Farnese 
Gardens. Some of the galleries are very ancient, while others 
are more modern. The section approaching the house of Ger- 
mariicas and Tiberius is contemporaneous with the first settle- 
ment. In fact, these passageways are merely the tufa quarries 
from which the city was originally built. In later times these gal- 
leries were converted into water tanks. They are now practically 
inaccessible and exceedingly dangerous. It is not to be wondered 
at that a city built of tufa is all but extinct at present. What 
remains have withstood the ravages of time are truly venerable, 
for they mark the beginning of the city that was destined to 
rule the world. 

We have already séen that the Palatine city was entered by 
several gates, among them the gate at the top of the Scale Caci 
(the steps of Cacus). Originally it was the beginning of a dan- 
gerous, winding path down the cliffs on the side of the Circus 
Maximus leading to the spring and cave of Lupercal. Later steps 
were substituted for the path. Plutarch calls them Bathous kalees 
aktees (the steps of the beautiful shore), which is derived from 
the beautiful inlet from the Velabrum majus. Solinus calls them 
the Scale Caci from a friend of Hercules who lived near where 
the Ara Maxima later stood. The famous Cornelian tree, which 
was once the spear of Romulus, stood by the side of these steps. 
This tree was destroyed by Caligula when he restored the steps; 
the roots had to be cut to such an extent that the tree died. The 
stairway has nearly disappeared; the upper landing is in a tol- 
erable state of preservation, together with the travertine jams 
which mark the site of the gate. It was down these steps that 
Vitellius made his escape in December, 69, when the lieutenant 
of Vespasian was taking the city. 

Tradition tells us that at the top of these steps stood the hut 
of Faustulus, in which Romulus and Remus were brought up 
and educated. From the earliest times a model of this hut was 
kept near the top of the steps. It was of wooden frame-work 
with thatched roof, having a foundation of granular tufa; in form 
it was a parallelogram thirty feet long by seventeen feet wide. 
But these stones will soon disintegrate if not protected by a roof. 
The hut was modeled from nature and true to type, for it was 
in form the same as the hut-urn found in the necropolis at Alba 
Longa. The Casa Romuli of the Capitol was of the same type; 
in fact it seems to have been the general type of the early public 
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buildings, especially those of a religious or sacred character. Of 
course these casi were restored and renewed from time to time, 
but the type remained ever the same, for it was sacred and allowed 
of no alteration. 

At the bottom of these steps is another historic spot, the 
Lupercal. At the mouth of this cave the little ark that bore the 
twins came ashore. It is on the side of the Circus Maximus fac- 
ing S. Anastasia. The event was commemorated by a Tuscan 
bronze group of the wolf and the twins. This is the group to 
which Cicero refers in his oration against Cataline. It is almost 
beyond doubt that this identical group is preserved in the Con- 
servatori Palace, but probably somewhat restored by Guglielino 
della Porta. 

We now come to the discussion of several difficult topics. 
Error seems to be made in chronology, in that historians thought 
of ptimitive Rome as it was after the drainage of the swamps. 
They seem to forget that the city of “ Pales” was originally 
nearly surrounded by water, deep enough at least to float a canoe. 
Therefore historians are prone to speak of a furrow plowed by 
Romulus (the sulcus primigenius) as running at the foot of the 
cliffs of the Palatine (per ima Palatini), but a moment’s consid- 
eration of the hydrology will convince of error, for Romulus 
could scarcely plow a furrow in several feet of water. Later, 
when the marshes were drained, stone cippi marked the supposed 
course of the furrow. Inside this furrow was located one of 
the oldest monuments of prehistoric Rome, the Ara Maxima of 
Hercules. The remains of the Ara Maxima have beendiscovered, 
220 meters distant from the so-called walls of Romulus. 

In connection with the discussion as to the location of the 
Ara Maxima, the question of the form of the original Palatine 
city is allied. Tacitus (Ann. XII. 24) gives as the starting point 
of the Pomerium a spot in the Forum Boarum, afterward marked 
by the bronze bull of Myron; extending from there along the val- 
ley between the Palatine and Aventine to the altar of Consus, 
then between the Palatine and Czlian to the Curiz Veteres, from 
thence to Sacellum Larum. Others affirm that the walls formed 
a square, therefore the city was called Roma Quadrata. 

It is generally conceded that the original form of the Palatine 
was almost square, but for reasons too technical for discussion 
here it is sufficient to say that it is now believed that the walls 
-were not square but trapezoidal, and that the name Roma Quad- 
rata was not applied to the city, but to an altar which stood in 
front of the temple of Apollo. 

It has been argued by Professor Carter that the oldest remains, 
the prehistoric Rome, are not to be found upon the Palatine, 
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but upon the Capitoline; for, he contends, the altars found upon 
the Capitoline were duplicated upon the Palatine. How he can 
tell that the altars on the Capitoline are older than those on the 
Palatine, he fails to clearly demonstrate. Perhaps he may ex- 
plain more fully in a later publication. 

How interesting and instructive it would be IF we could trace 
the entire history of prehistoric Rome. But results are being 
obtained day by day that aid us more and more to catch clearly 
the outlines of this history. 

Early in the excavations on the Palatine, wells were found 
which were called Mycenzan because the masonry is the same as 
that employed at Mycenz. During this present season other wells 
of like construction have been found. Not only that, but shaft- 
graves have been opened on the Palatine. Does this give us any 
clue as to who were the early settlers on the Palatine? Let us see. 

Shaft-graves are common all over the East. They are found 
in Palestine, Egypt, Greece, and Italy. In the Mycenzan civiliza- 
tion the bee-hive tomb seems to be the prevailing type during 
the twelfth century B. C. The shaft tombs in Palestine seem 
much older than the Mycenzan type. But in Greece the shaft- 
tomb exists contemporaneous with the bee-hive tomb. 

The shaft-tomb is foynd in the Roman Forum. These tombs 
have been assigned to periods ranging from the seventh to the 
eighth centuries B. C. “The tombs on the Palatine seem to be 
of the same general type. 

Now the question arises: Which is the older? We know 
that what was later the Forum Romanum was originally a vast 
swamp, and'that at the time of the early Roman inhabitants these 
swamps still existed. How do we know it? From several sources. 
We find altars on the Palatine dedicated to “ Fever.” So the 
malarial fever must have been very prevalent in early times. 

If the Forum was at the time of settlement a vast pool, it is easy 
to see that the graves on the Palatine must be much older. Fur- 
thermore, these tombs were not built by native masons, the Etrus- 
cans; for the Etruscans built on a plan similar to the Egyptians. 
In view of this, it remains that the early settlers on the Palatine 
must have been influenced by eastern civilization. But whether 
the settlers actually came from the east remains at present an un- 
solved problem. The customis of inhumation and cremation throw 
no light upon the subject, for we find both methods of burial 
employed side by side. The Greeks employed both methods and 
so did many other eastern nations. / 

It is also worthy of mention that the history of the Palatine 
cannot be traced during the Republican Period. All that is known 
is that the Palatine during this time was occupied by the resi- 
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dences of wealthy and influential senators. It is not until the 
time of Augustus that the hill became the site of royal residence. 

' From that time to the present its history can be traced with some 
satisfaction. 

The oldest imperial building is the Domus Augustanus (the 
House of Augustus). It will be remembered that Augustus was 
born near the east corner of the hill, in a lane called “ad capita 
bubula ;” this lane was near the street called “ ad Curias Veteres.” 
After the battle of Actium he purchased the house of Hortensius, 
the orator. After the conquest of Egypt he purchased other prop- 
erties and began building the palace. The palace was built in sev- 
eral divisions—the Propylea, the Temple of Apollo, the Portico 
of the Danaids, the Greek and Latin Libraries, the Shrine of 
Vesta, and the Imperial House proper. This magnificent set of 
buildings was crowded with works of art—Greek, Roman, and 
Etruscan. The palace was destroyed in the first fire of Nero, 
except the room in which Augustus slept for forty years. It 
was rebuilt by Domitian in 85 A. D., and suffered not again from 
the hand of man until 1775, when a Frenchman, Abbe Rancou- 
reuil, laid a devastating hand upon it. But the work of vandalism 
went on from that time until at present only a few bare walls 
and three underground rooms are left standing. But these rooms 
have beautiful frescoes that repay the efforts of any tourist. 
They were somewhat injured by neglect, but restored at the ex- 
pense of Mr. Charles Mills. It is probable that all the works 
of art found in the Stadium fell from the Domus Augustana. 





PERSONIFICATIONS OF NATURE AMONG THE 
MAORIS OF NEW ZEALAND. 


BY ELSDON BEST. 


HE animistic concepts of primitive man are many and far- 

reaching, as may be noted when perusing the myths of old-time 
races. Uncultured man seems to have ever had a genius for per- 
sonifying the forces of nature, the elements, natural products, 
war, peace, and other items too numerous to mention, and no race 
has preserved more of such peculiar myths ‘than the Polynesian, 
the light skinned people we find occupying the Pacific isles from 
Hawaii to New Zealand, and from Easter Island westward to 
Melanesia. : 

The Maori tribes of New Zealand have preserved a great 
number of such myths pertaining to the origin of the earth and 
of man, as also of the heavenly bodies, the elements, etc., which 
must have been evolved in times long passed away. These myths 
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present to us personifications which might be termed anthropo- 
morphic, inasmuch as they are endowed with powers of speech, 
feeling, and locomotion. In some cases, however, the object itself 
appears to possess such powers. Thus the sun speaks directly 
to his brother, the moon, and not through a personification of 
himself. ; 

Another form of animism is represented by the native folk- 
tales, and the peculiar powers assigned to certain natural objects, 
as trees and rocks. Again, certain inanimate objects were en- 
dowed with wondrous powers, usually of a malignant or destruct- 
ive nature, by means of charms or incantations. In this latter 
case, however, such powers were the manifestation of an atua 
(god, demon), and the charm to implant such powers in the object 
must be recited by the human medium, or priest, of such god. 
Such a human medium is termed a waka, a term that calls to 
mind the huaca of the Inca realm. 


In Maori myth the Earth Mother (Papa), and the Sky Parent 
(Rangi) were the primal pair, the origin of all things. They are 
credited with powers of thought, feeling, and speech. The duty 
of the Earth Mother is to provide food for her offspring, hence 
man subsists on the products of the earth. Rangi and Papa lived 
as man and wife, and clung to each other, even when there was no 
space between them. Hence all was darkness where their off- 
spring lay on the breast oftheir mother, the fair earth, until these 
offspring became aweary, and sought Light and Space. They 
resolved to force their parents apart, and this was done by Tane 
(origin and personification of trees, plants, birds, and man.) 
Others of the offspring of Earth and Sky were Tu (personifica- 
tion of war), Rongo (peace and cultivation), Wainui (personifi- 
cation of water) Tangaroa (of fish), Tawhirimatea (of winds), 
etc. The sun, moon and stars were the offspring of Wainui (a 
female). It was Tane who placed these on the breast of the 
Sky Father, in order to throw light on the bosom of the Earth 
Mother. The sun has two wives. In summer days he dwells 
with Hine Raumati, the Summer Maiden, who is the personifica- 
tion of summer. As winter approaches, the sun returns to Hine 
Takurua, the Winter Maiden, who personifies winter. The sun, 
moon and stars are termed collectively the Light-Giving Offspring, 
or Family. ; 

The most widely known personification of fire is Mahuika, 
from whom fire was obtained for the use of mankind by Maui, 
a hero or demi-god of Maori myth. But fire originally came from 
the sun. The sun desired to confer a boon on mankind, hence 
he sent his child down to earth in order to beget fire for the use 
of man. This child, a son of the sun, took to wife Mahuika, 
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and their offspring were the Fire Children, whose names are those 
of the five fingers of the hand. When the fire seeker sought and 
asked for fire, this goddess of fire plucked off one of her fingers 
and gave it to him. 

The more important of these personifications were looked 
upon with much respect, and no one would interfere with their 
domain without performing certain religious rites. No man might 
fell a forest tree, or slay a bird when the snaring season opened, 
until the necessary rites were performed in order to placate Tane, 
the origin and personification of forests and birds. In like man- 
ner certain rites were performed by fishermen in order to placate 
the Maori Neptune, and to insure a good haul of fish. 

Every tribal forest had its Mauri. This was usually a stone, 
over which divers charms were recited in order to implant in it 
the vitality and fruitfulness of the forest; that is to say, such 
stone was the material representation of those qualities. Offer- 
ings of first fruits of the forest were made to this stone at the 
opening of the season. The incantations repeated were to placate 
the forest deities, and to insure good bags of game. Should an 
enemy endeavor to destroy the productiveness of the forest by 
means of black magic, his spells would have no effect, unless 
he found the Mauri, which invariably was concealed in the depths 
of the forest, and its resting place known only to the priests and 
wise men. A similar custom obtained in regard to the ocean. 

We have seen that fire and water have their personifications, 
as also had the winds. In like manner lightning, thunder, rain, 
and rainbows are represented by certain beings who are spoken 
of as though of an anthropomorphic nature. All the principal 
trees sprang from certain female beings through the agency of 
Tane, as the sweet potato sprang from Pani. These personifica- 
tions or originating beings are so numerous, and appear in so 
many departments of nature, that the anima mundi theory might 
have been evolved by the ancestors of these brown-hued people 
of the many isled sea. 

On all Maori tribal lands there were formerly certain objects, 
such as trees or stones, at which a certain rite was performed by 
travelers in order to placate the spirits of the land ,that they 
might not be molested in any way by such beings. This rite con- 
sisted in repeating a short charm and in casting an offering of a 
branchlet, stone, or handful of vegetation at the base of the 
tree or rock. 

There is another class of objects in Maori-land known as Tipua, 
a term that implies something of a supernatural nature. Thus 
certain logs, trees, rocks, mountains, etc., are viewed as possess- 
ing supernatural powers. Such mountains are spoken of as hav- 
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ing formerly possessed powers of locomotion and of speech. They 
punished by means of fogs or storms any persons who attempted 
to scale them without performing the proper rites. Certain wells 
or trees, if touched by travelers, would cause storms or unfavor- 
able winds to arise. We are now in the region of folk-lore. 

In fine, all nature was animated to the old-time Maori. He 
had something in common with all things around him. When he 
entered his great forests, he knew that the trees and plants and 
birds, as also he himself, were descended from a common ances- 
tor, Tane, the life-giver. And such beliefs were probably univer- 
sal at some remote time, when none but primitive man abode upon 
the earth. 

Ruatoki, Whakatane Co., New Zealand. 





ART AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


It was in the year 1492 that Columbus discovered America. 
Leonardo da Vinci was born in 1452 and was forty years old at 
the time of the discovery. Verrocchio preceded Leonardo. The 
specimens of art which prevailed at this time show that there 
was a remarkable awakening of thought and development of 
taste before the discovery. Evidently there were causes at work 
which resulted in the love of adventure as well in the develop- 
ment of art. Roman and Greek architecture had prevailed long 
before this time; Gothic architecture also had appeared. Tra- 
pan’s Forum, the Caracalla Baths, the Temple of Venus, and 
Roman columnar architecture all had had their evils. These 
brought the inheritance down from the Greek civilization through 
the Dark Ages, and, tho silent, they had a remarkable influence 
in awakening thought and inspiring effort, evep in the times of 
Columbus. 

We do not realize how much the silent intervals in the an- 
cient works of art counted for, but we know that in Italy and 
Portugal and Spain there were those who were moved to effort 
and inspired by ambition. The awakening from the long slum- 
ber which prevailed through the Dark Ages resulted in new ef- 
forts and great discoveries. It was not in Greece or Rome or 
Carthage that the awakening first appeared, nor was it on the 
Mediterranean Sea that the movement began; but rather on the 
‘ borders of the larger sea, and with an outlook which penetrated 
the mystery and even caught visions of far-off lands. There 
had been voyages to the south and the east and across the Indian 
Ocean and up the Asiatic coast. There had been long journeys 
across the eastern continent. The East India trade had at- 
tracted those who dwelt upon the Mediterranean. Such travelers 
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as Marco Polo had penetrated the deep interior of China and 
had brought back tidings of people who before were unknown. 
There were no barriers upon land which prevented the penetra- 
tion of the deep interior of the continent. 

The water was the only element which had not been over- 
come, and the mystery of the sea was bound to be known; and 
yet, with all this awakening of thought, the development of art, 
the increase in navigation, the two continents of America re- 
mained unknown. Venturesome navigators had even sailed 
around Cape Good Hope, across the Indian Ocean, along the 
Chinese coast. The whole eastern hemisphere had been sur- 
rounded, and crossed, and penetrated, and yet the Americas were 
unknown. The mariner’s compass had come into use. Navi- 
gators had crossed the North Sea, Norsemen in their boats had 
reached Iceland and sailed down the eastern coast of America, 
and yet no one knew that there were two great continents which 
were occupied by.many strange tribes, and that a degree of 
civilization prevailed here which was equal to that of many parts 
of Africa and even in China. 

The discovery of the continent of America by Columbus was 
certainly a very remarkable event, and yet it was the result of 
* causes which had been at work even in the continent of Europe. 
The slumber which prevailed through the Dark Ages ceased. 
Art and architecture, the love of learmming, the awakening of 
the religious sense, were all signs that the long night had ended 
and the day—a glorious day—had dawned. 

We who dwell in America can hardly realize what a pinnacle 
was reached when America was discovered. Strangest of all, 
however, is this—that the continent was already inhabited, and 
tribes and nations who had the same capacities that the discover- 
ers themselves possessed had long dwelt on the continent, and 
some of them had already developed a civilization of their own. 
It certainly is a pity that, with all these advantages and enlight- 
enment of mind which had appeared, the people who have crossed 
the Great. Seas and spread gradually over the two continents 
of America do not realize that those who dwelt here before the 
land was discovered were human beings as well as themselves, 
and were capable of progress and high development if they had 
been treated as they should have been. 














THE COSMOGONY OF THE BIBLE COMPARED WITH 
THAT OF THE ANCIENT PAGANS. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


HE cosmogony of the Bible is made known by the first chapter 
of Genesis. The keynote is given by the first verse: “In the 
beginning, God created the heaven and the earth.” This single 
sentence can be compared only to a telescope which. enables us 
to look through the universe and perceive the infinite expanse 
over which God exercised His power. In the second verse we 
learn that the earth was without form and void and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep, but the spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters, and God said: “ Let there be light,” and 
there was light. While reading these verses we seem to be stand- 
ing upon the summit of a great mountain and looking out into 
infinite space over which a veil of darkness hangs. But as the 
spirit and power of the Infinite One moves through the darkness, 
the gleam of light flashes through the space, and we see what 
God saw, that it is good; and He divides the light from the dark- 
ness, so that we may realize what wonderful things are hidden 
behind the veil. God called the light, day; and the darkness, 
night. 

It is then in the revealed Word that we catch the first view 
of the great universe, and begin to realize what is contained in 
the cosmogony which God has created and opened to the vision 
of those who are made in His image. Thé evening and the morn- 
ing were the first day, and so to us they present the beginnings 
of the great universe into which we have been ushered, and which 
is to be the inheritance of the children of God. The evening 
and the morning are the first day to us, as they were at the time 
when the gleam of light struck through the primeval darkness. 

It is a wonderful privilege to have such a telescope in our 
hands, and to be able by means of it to catch a view of the uni- 
verse of which the children of God are to be the heirs. The 
privilege of having such a telescope in our hands has rarely been 
appreciated, and yet when we compare the condition of those 
who have the Bible, with the condition of the pagan nations 
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which have inhabited the earth, we realize something of the con- 
trast which exists. The cosmogony of the ancient pagans is 
certainly in great contrast to that in the Bible. This is not 
realized by all, but is illustrated by the geography of the heavens . 
which has been brought to light and become known to the nations 
that have this Book in their hands. Other books contain mytho- 
logic figures which possibly might be regarded as shadows of 
the Great Divinity, shadows which have been worshipped by 
those who have caught a few faint gleams of the infinite cre- 
ation, bat who have worshipped only images and have not known 
the Being whom we call God and claim as our Father. There 
are, to be sure, ancient books which represent the ideas of the 
people who dwelt in the far east, and who had réceived traditions 
from their fathers of events which had occurred before their day. 
There were ancient tablets which were written in the cuneiform 
letters which have been translated, and make known the thoughts 
and religious ideas of creation which prevailed. These tablets 
have been translated, and. by this means we have learned about 
the mythology which prevailed in the earliest days. These rec- 
ords have come to us, fresh from the depths of the great mounds, 
in which the ruins of ancient cities lie buried, and have been 
translated so that we know the thoughts and beliefs of the 
ancient people. 


Not only this, but there is a record in the sky which has been 
translated by the traditions which have come down to us from 
the same ancient people and have gradually led the children of 
modern times to look up and recognize the same figures which 
the ancient races traced as the images of their gods. Still fur- 
ther, there is an inheritance which has furnished to the world 
images of gods which were worshipped—images which had the 
human form and represent human attributes and passions, the 
very attitudes proving suggestive of the thoughts which once 
prevailed. -We who have the Bible do not worship them as gods, 
yet we recognize the feelings and thoughts of those who once did 
worship them, as well as the skill of the artist who molded them 
and made them to represent the ancient divinities. The inherited 
mythology has been widely diffused and has reached regions re- 
mote from the birthplace of mythology in the east. They have 
been preserved through countless ages, by innumerable genera- 
tions of human beings. The retention of the original antecedents 
is in itself a proof that they must have been preserved by a reli- 
gious sanction which forbade their alteration. An analysis of 
the earliest stories, including those told in our own Sacred Book, 
will show. that almost all of them were connected with the super- 
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stitions and customs of thousands of years ago. The facts of 
early history are confirmed by the Accadians and Egyptians, 
who recorded on the tablets inscriptions which have long 
lain buried in the pyramids, so that we now know what gods 
were worshipped and what religious beliefs prevailed. 

We have to depend on the literature of Greece and Rome for 
explanation of the map in the sky. The asterisms specialized and 
named in the Bible as well as in the ancient books of the pagans 
were as follows: The Great Bear (Job xxxviii), Orion (Job ix), 
Pleiades and Hyades (Job xxxviii), Sirius and the Great Dog, 
Arcturus (Job ix and xxxviii). Others were also mentioned in 
Homer and Hesiod. The “ Little Bear” and “Dragon” are 
given by Thales and Eudoxus. 

In the southern half of the zodiac, stars were represented 
in the guise of mythologic personages and the constellations of 
the fish, ram, bull and the twins were given. 

In several temples in Egypt, zodiacs have been discovered, 
some of them accompanied by inscriptions. These exhibit the 
various animals which prevailed at the time, such as the lion, 
the ox, the jackal, the crab and the bear. In the temples we 
find inscriptions and figures which reveal to us the natural history 
as well as the mythology of the region. In Egypt the goddess 








THE GODDESS NU-T. 


Nat was ‘represented as a double figure stretching across the sky’ 
like a great arch which might be said to resemble“a double rain- 
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bow. Above the arch were boats which represent the sungods 
as traveling across the sky while the stars were beneath them. 

The star map and the movement of the celestial pole were 
made known as early as 4000 B. C. The constellations were read 
in the sky. Even the mythological characters such as Hercules, 
Bootes, Cebeles, as well as the Great Bear and Little Bear, were 
known. It would seem also that the harp and the chair were 
recognized in the sky, showing that domestic life and music were 
known and ascribed to the gods. The deification of the héavenly 
bodies prevailed, as well as orientation of the temples. The cos- 
mic rising and setting of the stars in the eastern and western 
horizon were watched in connection with the rising and setting 
of the sun. The pole of the heavens on the ecliptic was practi- 
cally fixed, but the pole of the earth’s equator was not. 





EGYPTIAN STAR MAP 


The Bible cosmogony has resemblances to that which prevailed 
among the pagan races of ancient times, some of which 
possibly may have received their ideas from the same sources, 
though changed considerably in the transmission. It will be well, 
then, for this reason, to compare the cosmogony of the Bible 
with the cosmogony of the various nations of the earth. 

We are to notice first that the works of nature form the 
background of the picture given in the Bible and that contained in 
the pagan myths of nearly all lands. There is, however, this dif- 
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ference—that the powers of nature were always personified by 
the pagans, and even the gods whom they worshipped were na- 
ture gods, and represented the elements rather than personal be- 
ings. These elements were sometimes controlled by demons, 
which were of two kinds. “The most powerful and formidable 
were those who had a cosmic character, whose action was exer- 
cised upon the general order of nature, and whose wickedness 
had power to trouble it. 
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With the Greeks, there was the conception of personal gods, 
bearing human shape rather than the shape of animals, and hav- 
ing power over the elements, ruling both in the sky, the earth 
and the regions below the earth. There was a difference among 
the gods, each having some part of the universe under his control, 
so that the cosmogony of the ancients was not the whole material 
creation but each part was represented by some particular divinity. 
This has been made familiar by Homer, who represents Saturn 
as ruling over the sky, Neptune over the sea, Hephzstus over 
fire, Here over the earth, and Zeus over the mountains. 

The same fact is shown by the Book of the Dead, which was in 
reality the Bible of the Egyptians. According to this Egypt and 
Chaldea, Lenormant says, were the two sources of all learned 
magic for Greek and Latin antiquity as well as for Jewish and 
Arabian tradition. The one began by being of a naturalistic 





See Star Map representing the celestial pole from the year 4,000 B. C. 
to the year 2,000 A. D. 
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and cosmic character, the other by being the superstitious-concep- 
tion of something higher and purer in its tendencies, and retain- 
ing in its subtleti¢és the impress of a higher faith. 

The Egyptians divided the gods into two classes, male and 
female, as did the Greeks, but there was not as much of a recog: 
nition of the cosmogony as there was-among other nations: The 
Greeks regarded their first and chief divinity, Uranus, as repre- 
senting the sky, and other divinities the sea and earth. The 
summit of Mt. Olympus was the chief place of assembly. The 
Egyptian mythology was so much influenced by the River Nile, 
which was the chief feature in their land, that they divided the 
gods and goddesses according to their particular mission. A com- 
mon symbol among the Egyptians was a figure of the sun with 
rays descending toward the king and his ie coma also pre- 
senting articles of food, etc. © 

The myths of Isis and Osiris are well known. Set was a 
wicked brother of Osiris, resembling the Greek Typho. Zeb 
was the earth god, and Nut the goddess of heaven. Horus grew 
up in the marshes. Isis wandered through the world, seeking 
the body of Osiris. The soul of Osiris dwells in the bird Benu. 
The sacred tree rises above the coffin of Osiris. Thus we have 
in the cosmogony of the Egyptians the elements of the topogra- 
phy, but the boat assumes great prominence in their mythology. 
There was a belief with them resembling the resurrection for 
Osiris awakened to life, and there was a great mythological fight 
in which the inhabitants engaged. 

This view was most common among the Babylonians. Their 
belief was that there were seven bad spirits placed in the heavens, 
“seven phantoms of flames, seven demons of the ignited spheres.” 
These demons had a general cosmic power of attacking man- 
kind and producing “the evil command which comes from the 
midst of heaven, the evil destiny which issues from the depths 
of the abyss.” From the cardinal points, the impetuosity of their 
invasion burns like fire. “ Falling in rain from the sky, issuing 
from the earth, they penetrate the strong timbers ; they pass from 
house to house. _ The habitual residence of these evil beings was 
in uncultivated wilds and deserts.” The highest and most irre- 
sistible of all the powers dwells in the divine Name, the Supreme 
Name. 

Among the Babylonians the monstrous forms thus assigned 
to the demons were composed of parts borrowed from different 
animals and were, according to Berosus, the first brood of beings 
born in the darkness of chaos. These divinities were represented 
as monsters having the head and forepaws of a lion, wings, tail 
and hind claws of an eagle, while the neck and upper part of 
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Figure of Nin, the Fish-God. Nin’s emblem, the Man-Bull. 





THE COSMOGONIC GODS OF BABYLONIA . 
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the body are covered with scales or feathers. Other divinities 
were represented by animal shapes. The winged bulls with hu- 
man heads, which flanked the entrance gates, were genii which 
kept real guard. The celestial gods, conquering the demons, were 
also represented. 

The mythology of the Babylonians differed from that of the 
Egyptians. They were devoted exclusively to astronomy, and 
read in the sidereal system the revelation of the Divine Being. 
The supreme god was Ilu, who was analagous to the Greek 
Kronos. He was the ancient god. Next to Ilu, the universal and 
mysterious source of all things, there was a trinity—viz: Ainu, 
the primordial chaos; Ea, the word and the spirit, which moved 
upon the face of the waters ; and lastly Bel, a demiurge, the ruler 
of the universe. There were three trinities, each composed of a 
father, a power, and an intelligence. The gods of the five planets 
had the next place—Adar (Saturn), Marduk (Jupiter), Nergal 
(Mars), Istar (Venus), and Nebo (Mercury). There were 
twelve gods who constituted the true Chaldaic Babylonian Olym- 
pus. They were called by Diodorus Siculus masters or lords of 
the gods, and were said to preside over the twelve months and 
the signs of the zodiac. The long series of stellar personifications 
representing the celestial mansions through which the sun was 
supposed to pass were grouped in a cycle. These were not count- 
ed among the gods, but were animated by supernatural beings, or 
protecting genii. The bull, the lion, the eagle, the human face, 
were represented in Ezekiel’s vision. 

The Babylonians had a creation series, also. The upper re- 
gion is called Heaven, the lower Earth, the abyss Hades. Chaos 
gave birth to all these.. The Phoenician cosmogony involved a 
trinity—Baau, or Chaos, spirit; Mot, or slime, the egg out of 
which Heaven and earth were produced; Ea played the part of 
the Chaldean Noah, the Xisuthrus of Berosus in the flood. The 
theogony of the ancient nations of the east, including the Egyp- 
tians and the Babylonians, resembled that of the Greeks, but 
the cosmogony varied according to the nations. 

The Babylonians delighted in the sight of the firmament, and 
knew no higher, no more splendid expression of the. divinity, 
than those starry hosts to which their worship was addressed. 
The sun was not one of the highest gods. His power did not 
approach that of the three great spirits of the zones of the uni-’ 
verse. He dissipated darkness, was engaged in a struggle with 
bad spirits, and was an object of worship, but fire was wor- 
shipped as a god superior even to the sun. It was worshipped 
principally in the flame of sacrifice. - It was-a supreme pontiff 
on the earth, and was recognized in the flame which burnt on 
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the domestic hearth. The god who resided in the flame of the 
sacrifice was the god of the hearth, identical with the cosmic 
fire which shone in the stars and was distributed throughout na- 
ture. He was the greatest and most active of the gods. Ea 
was the god to whom the people had recourse when all else 
failed. He was the supreme protector. The god of fire was 
the god of the house. Ea was the soul of the super-terrestrial 
zone. Fire worship was common to both the Turanians and 
Aryans, and prevailed in the primitive Accadian religion. 


The cosmogony corresponded with the mythology. The Chal- 
dean astrologers imagined a spherical heaven enveloping the- 
earth, which was the firmament. This was regarded as a hemi- 
sphere, the lower edges of which constituted the foundations of 
the heavens. They rested upon the extremities of the earth 
and surrounded the continental surface, exactly as was repre- 
sented by Homer. Between the earth and heavens was a zone 
in which the atmospheric phenomenon prevailed, over which 
the clouds were spread and through which the hot thunderbolts 
were sent and the rain was poured. 


The cosmic system which prevailed in India is not so old as 
that of Babylonia, but the sacred books which contain the Hindu 
calendar describe the lunar zodiac and the planetary motions, 
as they were in the older books. It has been clearly proved that 
in 3,000 B. C. the solar zodiac was known to the inhabitants 
of Babylonia, but the Vedic bards of India were acquainted 
with the twelve-fold division of the zodiac. 

Indra was the personification of the phenomenon of the firm- 
ament, for Indra’s action in driving away the cloud demon, Vritra, 
and seeking for the cloud cows shows how even the agricultural 
pursuits were personified and embraced in the mythology and 
cosmogony. 

There was, however, an astronomic interpretation, for Indra 
represented the summer solstice, Vritra the constellation Hydra, 
and Soma was the regular name of the.-moon and in the Rig 
Veda -personified the moon. The constellation Aquarius was 
known to the Hindus but represented the element water. Agni, 
or fire, another of the elements, was a Vedic deity who was 
identified with fire under three aspects—first, as it appears in 
common use; second, as lightning; third, as manifested in the 
heavenly bodies. Some of the hymns of the Rig Veda tell of 
Agni hiding among the plants and waters and being found by 
the gods. The fire of the sun and the heat of the celestial waters 
were common symbols. Ahura Mazda, one of the Hindu gods, 
was represented as armed with a bow and fast flying arrows 
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and was a personification of lightning, resembling Apollo, who 
was called the far-darting god. 

Artemis was the goddess of the silver bow in the Greek 
mythology, though there is no such goddess in Hindu mythology. 
Janus was a centaur; Diana, a huntress; Sagittarius, with his 
bow and arrow, personified the full moon. _In the Bible we 
read that the greater and lesser lights were set in the heavens 
to be “ for signs and for seasons and for days and for years.” 
But the Bible contains no such personification of the elements, 
and the constellations are rarely mentioned. - 

Hecate was a lunar divinity who was worshipped and sac- 
rificed to at the close of the month, but the Sanskrit Vitra re- 
sembles the Grecian Hecate. The Vedic Atri is a personifica- 
tion of the new moon, which had been hidden as if in a dark 
cave. Offerings were made to the new moon in India. The 
four divinities of the Rudra, the Maruts, Vitra and Atri, are 
described in astronomy in the Rigveda. 

The Chinese lunar zodiac reminds us of the cosmogony of 
that nation. The history of the Chinese calendar goes back to 
the Accadians, and it may be that the cosmogony of the Chinese 
came from the same region. It is said that the acquaintance 
with the calendar goes back to 6,000 B. C. There is a descrip- 
tion in the great history of. China of the calendar which was. 
' revised by the Emperor Tchuen Hio as early as 2510 ce 
and ‘he fixed the beginning of the year.* 

The ideas connected with the stars of Aquarius were known 
by astronomers as far distant from each other as China and 
Mesopotamia. There are also Hindu and Chinese traditions 
concerning the lunar zodiac which mark the beginning of tlie 
year at the winter solstice. 

Miss Plunket says the ifnpression seems to force itself upon 
us more and more definitely, that before the races of marikind 
were scattered abroad upon the face of the earth their ancestors 
were capable of great scientific discoveries. The astronomers 
who traced out the circles of the zodiac and imagined its twelve 
strange figures must have understood the ecliptic as early as 
6,000 B. C. Whatever the date, we must certainly conclide that 
there was considerable progress toward civilization made, and 
that the system of cosmogony which prevailed so many years 
must have been understood. 

This cosmogony was embodied in the architecture and art 
of the oriental nations. The pyramid was both a temple and 
a monument. It was a temple on the outside of which the wor- 


*“ Ancient Calendars and Constellations.” By Miss E. M. 
Plunket. 
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shippers ascended and made their offerings to the sun. Some 
of the pyramids had different colors for the various platforms—- 
colors which symbolized the planets, but the highest platform 
was sacred to the sun. It is a singular circumstance that the 
pyramids of Mexico and Central America were temples conse- 
crated to the sun, and were built with platforms or terraces 
on the four sides. The worshippers were led by the. priests 
around the four sides until they reached the summit, the victim 
of sacrifice- being in the midst of the procession. When they 
reached the top of the pyramid, the victim was stretched upon 
the altar, and the priests with a stone knife opened the body, 
tore out the heart, and then thrust it into the face of the sun 
which was sculptured upon the side of the temple or shrine 
which stood upon the summit. ‘The body itself was then thrown 
down the sides of the pyramid. 

There was not much in this to remind one of the cosmogony 
which prevailed*here, and yet the pyramid with its temple on 
the summit was similar to those in Babylonia and suggests the 
idea that there was a system of cosmogony even among this 
people which resembled that existing elsewhere. The same is 
true of Peru, for here the sun was the great divinity which was 
worshipped, The cosmogony which prevailed in Europe at an 
early date is worthy of notice. This is especially manifest in the 
rude stone monuments. In Great Britain there are at present 
standing stones and other monuments which convince us that the 
worship of the heavenly bodies was common, and that the points 
of the compass were very important. 

Maurice has described the circles of standing stones on the 
island of the Orkneys, one of which is supposed to have been 
dedicated to the sun and the other to the moon. In another lo- 
cality was a temple which was devoted to the sun. The body 
of this temple consisted of twelve obelisks or columns placed in 
a circle, each column seven feet high and six feet from one 
another, with one in the center thirteen feet high shaped like the 
rudder of a ship. The measurements, seven and thirteen, are 
quite suggestive. 

The circles at Stonehenge and Rollrich were symbolic and 
suggestive of the cosmogony which prevailed. ‘The diameters 
of both circles were exactly equal. It is supposed that the 
earthworks at Stonehenge represented serpents. The serpents 
were symbols of the vast astronomical circles of the zodiac, for 
their tails were interwoven with rings. It is supposed by some 
that mythology and philosophy first exalted the serpent from 
being an evil demon to the rank of being a good demon. On 
Mayday the Druids made prodigious fires on these cairns, which 
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were in sight of one another and could not but throw a glamor 
over the whole region. The Druids on their great festivals wore 
symbols on their garments, and carried in their hands banners 
of gold or silver. : 


The cosmogony of the Norsemen was unique, and was sym- 
bolized by their customs as well as their monuments. Thor’s 
hammer represented the lightning striking the mountain, and 
Thor’s glove represented a cave. Each divinity represented some 
of the operations of Nature. Thrudhen represented the gloom 
of the clouds, Rind the frost-hardened earth, Frig the earth 
itself, Balder the summer’s death, Mimer the Free of Knowl- 
edge. Besides the heavenly tree, which reached to the clouds 
and was surrounded by the circle of the horizon, there was a 
tree under the earth whose roots were lost in the abyss at which 
the serpent Nidhogg gnawed. Valhalla was the hall in which 
the chiefs assembled. The whole tree was significant. The Tree 
of Life gathers around it all higher creatures’in one worship. 


The strife of the elements was symbolized. Rastok was 
the animal which went up and down whispering tales of strife 
between the eagle and the serpent. Odin, with one eye, sym- 
bolized the sun. The river between the giants and the gods sym- 
bolized the atmosphere, but the bridge that leads from heaven 
to earth was guarded by Heimdell. On the circle of the horizon 
were the stones of cliffs, and the ocean bordered the circle, 
on which Asgard dwelt. Within the circle was the popular as- 
sembly of the king. Above the circle was a tree with three 
branches, Ragnarock, with the elves and giants, the beings who 
have dwelt on earth but expect to come to their heavenly abodes. 
Jotunheim, the outermost limits of earth, joiris hard on Helheim, 
the world of specters. Kifleheim is the world of mists, Midgard 
the world of men; Muspelheim was the world toward the south; 
Virgelmir the oldest of all. 

There was in America also a cosmogony which with varia- 
tions prevailed among nearly all the different tribes. It is rep- 
resented by the mounds and monuments as well as the myths. 
Here were found symbols of the serpent and the tree as well 
as the circle, cross, and pyramid. Upon the gateway of Cuzco, 
Peru, there is sculptured a human figure, standing with hands 
extended, each holding two staffs crossed, something like arrows 
-and yet symbolizing serpents, the head at one end, a tiger’s head 
at the other. This figure is significant, as it is connected with 
the cosmogony or cosmical system which, prevailed in that region. 


It has been shown by Mrs. Zelia Nuttall that the cosmical 
scheme of Central America is identical with that which appeared 
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in the remotest antiquity in Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, 
India, China; also in Greece and Italy. 

The archaic modes of figuring the cosmical scheme are illus- 
trated by rudimentary images found in the ancient Mexican 
codices and sculptures. The great calendar stone in Mexico is 
the most elaborate representation of the cosmical system which 
forms the common basis of the ancient civilizations of the new 
world. Facts supporting it have been obtained from material 
published by the early writers on Peru as well as from the Peru- 
vian ritual, the basis of which was an astronomical symbolism, 











THE CALENDAR STONE IN MEXICO 


In Peru it is the south pole rather than the north that forms 
the culminating point of the sky, but in Mexico and other nations 
in North America the north pole and the constellation of the 
bear form the culminating point. In Peru the figure of the five 
stars of the Southern Cross represent the tree: Below them we 
find the figure of a large egg, the symbol of the universal spirit, 
the spirit of earth, air, fire, and water. 

It is to be noticed that even the arrangement of the city of 
Cuzco with its temple is suggestive of the cosmogony which 
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prevailed. There were roads leading to, the city over the moun- 
tains, but the streets led to the temple as they did in the city of 
Mexico. The Maya Codices show a system of symbolism which 
illustrates the cosmogony of the ancient Maya and Nakhua. In 
the codices are figures of supernatural beings with human 
bodies and animal heads. These are personifications of the na- 
ture powers, but they show also the ideas that prevailed about 
cosmogony. It appears that the entire system of religion, which 
consisted in the worship of the sun and the powers of nature, 
had a great effect upon the occupations of the people and the 
modes of worship which prevailed. It would seem almost as 
if the map of the earth and the map of the sky were made to 
correspond, and all the powers of nature were personified. The 
kings and priests were regarded as divinities, as they were in 
the far East. 

Among the Konds of Africa human sacrifice prevailed. The 
arms and legs of the victim were broken. Human sacrifice was 
offered in the island of Otaheiti. A belief in the resurrection 
was common among many of the rude tribes in different parts 
of thé world. 

The personification of the four quarters of the sky and the 
four ancestors prevailed among the tribes of the Mississippi 
Valley. Men lived in caves and were unable to prolong their 
race until they found four women, who became the mothers 
of the race. Among the Navajos there was an intense longing 
for the beautiful and a fond-hope for the future. Their belief 
was that in their first condition they were confined to a dark 
cave, but were led through a hole in the roofs’of four caves, 
each one of which became lighter. From the fourth cave they 
looked out and saw a beautiful valley surrounded by four moun- 
tains, on each of which stood a tree which corresponded to the 
Tree of Life. There is a story that there were four rainbows 
thrown over the valley, thus reminding us of the Bible story of 
the bow in the.cloud. The fiumber seven was sacred among the 
Navajos and the Zunis, for besides the four points of the com- 
pass there were the zenith, the nadjr, and the middle. This 
Navajo: story of. their. first home was certainly very much like 
the Bible story of the Garden of Eden. : ‘Their- cosmogony re- 
sembled that. which-is: corhmon. in: the: far -east;-but-the sacrifice 
of the young man: and maiden at the time of ‘the flood, to the 
spirit of the waters, is a feature in the stopy-peculiar to them. 

_ "The! village- Indians of the southwest,-itichiding-the Aztécs, 
Toltecs and Nahuas, seems-to-have had:a edsmogony resembling: 
that--whieh; Was;common-in, Oriental: lands.!.> There. were no _as- 
tronpmical--circles, but there were. constellations in: ‘the sky -and . 
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belts resembling the ecliptic. The village community was prev- 
alent, but the points of the compass were always recognized as 
being under the control of certain divinities. Sacrifices were of- 
fered to the sun on the summits of the pyramids, and the pro- 
cessions were led by the priests with the sacrificial victim in 
their midst. The solar god was the chief divinity, and the sacri- 
fice was offered to the sun. 


There were four Bacabs, who stood in the four corners of 
the world and supported the firmament.* They represented the 
cardinal points of the compass. The Navajos believed there 
were seven points—four quarters of the sky, the upper and the 
lower points, and the one in the center. They believed there 
were four mountains surrounding their home, with a tree at 
the summit and a spring at the bottom. The valley was to them 
the Garden of Eden. It was swept by the flood, which repre- 
sented the great serpent, but when the flood subsided there were 
four rainbows over the valley. 


The personal divinities and deified kings, as well as culture 
heroes, resembled those of the Orient, but they had more power 
and the superstition of the people was greater than prevailed 
in the East. The nature powers were all worshipped, for there 
were divinities representing each. The water was symbolized 
by the reed, the fire by flint, air by tempest, earth by a stone. 
This system resembled that of the Hindus, for Ormuzd was 
the god of light, Kali the god of fire, Indra of water. The 
Quiches represented nature powers ; Gucumatz and Huracan rep- 
resented thunder and lightning. 


The Ucatecs believed that there were four brothers, called 
Bacabs, who supported the four corners of the earth. They were 
the gods of the four points of the compass, but symbolized 
also the forces of nature. There were eighteen festivals at 
which human sacrifice was offered. There were days on which 
young virgins were victims. The children were named after the 
god on whose day they were born. The gods all had consorts. 
Cuculcan was the god of the west; his consort was the rainbow ; 
their children were giants called Chacs. Each god had his own 
“ mission and his. own. province. The goddess of rain, waters, 
fields, medicine, and child-bearing was symbolized by the rain- 
bow. The god with a single tooth is said to be the rain god.. 

. It is a singular fact that the chief god of the Mayas. was 
‘represented as the source of life in plants. , He made the corn 
*These remind-us of the four dwarfs among. the Scandinavians. 

who supported the sky. agonist 3 
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grow. He drew out from the cloud vases food for the people. 
He controlled the cloud serpent. He held the cloud lamp. The 
cloud boat of the Mayas was navigated by a singular looking 
creature called the Chac. There was, in fact, nothing in nature 
or art among these tribes of America but that represented a di- 
vinity, and religion was the key to the interpretation of nature. 
The cosmogony of these so-called civilized tribes was compli- 
cated. It included the powers of nature and the objects of 
nature. The air god and the rain god were both represented as 
king and priest and clad in the garb which became their office. 
The priest was arrayed in a garment made of a wild animal’s 
skin. On his head were plants of all kinds. His belt was a 
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SUN CIRCLE AT PISAC 


feather-headed serpent. The priest and king made the offerings 
to the sun, and the face of the sun—a mask—was suspended 
from a cross and was the chief object in the shrine or temple. 

There were no people on the face of the earth who ever 
personified the nature powers more thoroughly than these Aztecs 
and Nahuas, and no ceremonies were more suggestive of the 
powers of nature than in this region. The cosmogony was just 
such as would come from a knowledge of the most ordinary 
facts, but consisted in deifying nearly every process of nature, 
as well as worshipping every object of nature. Among the 
Zunis there were works of art, such as water vases which repre- 
sented animals under the arch of the sky, circles which are 
filled with the figures of plants, lines representing belts, and 
many ornaments, all of which added interest to their house 
adornments. - 











_ AEGYPTIACA. 


An ANCIENT CHARIOT AND OTHER OBJECTS FROM AN 
Ecypr1an Toms. 


BY JOSEPH .OF FORD. 


O NE of the most sumptuous books upon Egyptian antiquities 

ever produced is “The Tomb of Iouiya and Touiyou,” which 
describes the now celebrated discovery of the sepulcher of the par- 
ents of Queen Tieyi, for which science is indebted to Mr. Theo- 
dore M. Davis. The publishers, Messrs. Archibald, Constable & 
Co., are to be congratulated upon this superb volume, which for 
the first time utilizes the best modern processes of color printing 
for the reproduction of ancient Egyptian. art specimens. 

The literary portion of the book proceeds from the pens of 
Professor Gaston Maspero and Mr. Percy Newberry, so that its 
value is assured. The first of these provides a full description 
of the titles of the two occupants of the tomb, explaining the 
various hieroglyphical methods of spelling their names, and also 
the different offices of rank which are assigned to them—louiya 
having been a feudal noble, or Rapaiti-haiti; and a Samirou, a 
priestly function. He was also a member of the corps of cour- 
tiers called “ Friends of the King;” indeed he was very exalted 
in the guild, for he is called “the first friend of the friends.” 
At one time, probably when not such an important personage, he 
had been “ Prophet of Min,” and Superintendent of the Oxen of 
the same god. Numerous honorific titles are added symbolizing 
the regard in which he was held by the king, terminating by the 
statement that his coffin was made by the king’s special favor. 

Touiyou at various times had been a “Chantress of Amai,” 
“ Dresser to the King,” lady of the harem (priestess) of Min, 
and so on, but her especial honorific which is most frequently 
repeated on objects belonging to her found in the tomb was to 
have been “ Royal Mother of the Chief Wife of the King ”— 
that is, mother-in-law of Amenophis III. Many of these honors 
were probably heaped upon these comparatively private individ- 
uals subsequent to his marriage of their daughter, and were sine- 
cure offices, for as far as we know they never took any part in 
state affairs. 

The most important portion of Professor Maspero’s introduc- 
tion, however, is wherein he disposes, once for all, of the un- 
founded theory that Queen Tiyi was of Asiatic origin, as he 
says, after fully considering the question: “ Everything consid- 
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ered, the hypothesis of Syrian origin for Queen Tiyi rests upon 
a collection of mistaken theories, or badly interpreted facts, and 
as she herself was the only reason for making Iouiya and Touiyou 
foreigners, the desire to make them other than Egyptian must 
be renounced at once. Equally their titles connect them with 
Egyptian sacred rites.” ees 

It is interesting to note that, according to the newly found 
texts upon her sarcophagus, Touiyou had another child as well 
as Tiyi, a son who was a prophet of Ammon. 

The description by Mr. Theodore Davis of the discovery of 
the tomb reads like a romance. He gives excellent reason for 
thinking that the penetration of it by a robber was the work of 
someone familiar with its construction, and so took place soon 
after the interment. The thief came for the sake of the gold, 
and probably had a very poor light for his sacrilegious work, 
for he carried off from the inner chamber a large scarab of stone, 
the neck yoke of the chariot, and a baton of office, all of which 
were covered with gold leaf, but on reaching a part of the corridor 
where daylight showed him they were not solid metal he dropped 
them as not being worth taking further. He also left a large gold 
plate in the breast of one of the mummies and many small gold 
beads and ornaments. This tomb is the first of personages con- 
nected with royalty ever found intact, for, with the exception of 
the gold ornaments removed by the early robber, every article 
originally walled up in the sepulcher was there. In some cases, 
these were tumbled about in the search for the precious metal, 
it is true, as in the case of the two sets of triple coffins, these 
having been taken apart and the lids of the innermost-ones re- 
moved to get at the mummies. - 

To give even a summary of all the splendidly decorated ob- 
jects recovered from the tomb of Iouiya and Touiyou would 
occupy several pages of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, and 
moreover the volume of M. Maspero and Mr. Newberry does not 
by any means enumerate all those relics to be found in the special 
saloon in the Cairo Museum, where the whole of the find is well 
displayed. 

Only a few of the most fully illustrated and conspicuous 
objects in Messrs. Constable’s book can be described here. Chief 
among the furniture are the triple coffins of Iouiya and the double 
ones of Touiyou. In addition to these each set had an outer sar- 
cophagus which was provided with a sleigh consisting of side 
runners, and a roller in front—a survival in religious funeral cere- 
monies from the prehistoric times when wheels and axles were 
- unknown. These outer sarcophagi, which are rectangular in 
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shape,sare both of them painted in black pitch, and ornamented 
with gilded stucco, with the hieroglyphic texts upon gilt bands, 
and .gilded figures of deities upon the sides. The outer coffin 
for louiya was decorated in the same style, whilst the second, or 
middle one, is adorned with gold and silver foil richly inlaid with 
various colored glasses. The molded wig of this mummiformed 
coffin is long and the hair represented by alternate bands of silver 
and gold. The eyebrows and lashes are of blue glass, while the 
eyes themselves are of marble and obsidian. The inner coffin, 
which like the others is shaped to the outline of the human form, 
is more exquisitely modeled, and over the abdomen is a vulture 
with extended wings in inlaid gold; also upon the breast a charm- 
ing image of the goddess Nut, in low relief. 


More expense was lavished upon the two coffins of Touiyou; 
the outer one being entirely covered with gilt stucco, and the 
features delineated by mosaics of violet glass and white marble, 
and obsidian inlays. No verbal description can do justice to the 
magnificent Plate XIII of the book, depicting this mummiform 
wood carven figure so highly gilded and ornamented, reproduced 
in its actual colors. The lady’s innermost coffin is also given in 
' phototype and its portrait character is the more pronounced. 
The long necklace of fifteen rows of flowers and petals, if viewed 
with a lens, is perfectly reproduced. 


A curious matter with regard to this semi-royal burial to 
Egyptologists is that the eighteen Shawabti figure statuettes bear-’ 
ing the usual extract from the “ Book of the Dead” relating to 
work being executed for the deceased in the underworld, and 
supposed to be representative figurines of slaves, or laborers, are 
evidently portrait statuettes of Iouiya and Toniyou themselves. 
Moreover they each bear the name of one or the other of them. 


It is obvious that the queen’s mother and her spouse were 
not expected to do their own farm work in the Elysian Fields, 
and yet the features of the supposed magic laborers are their own. 
Also as indicating some variation in the magical concept con- 
nected with the making of these figures on this occasion, the usual ' 
implements held in the-hands of the Shawabti statuettes are ab- 
sent, at any rate in those selected to be depicted in this volume. 
The omission of implements in the hands of the Shawabti figures 
may be explained, perhaps, by the finding of numerous little me- 
tallic models of them, doubtless placed .alongside the statuettes 
ready for use. 


In addition to the Shawabti statuettes there is one other of 
Iouiya, which is termed by Mr. Newberry “a magic figurine.” 
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It bears two chapters of “The Book of the Dead ”—those of 
“The Flame ” and of “ The Magical Figures for the North Wall 
of a Tomb.” 

The frontispiece of the volume gives, in colors, a representa- 
tion of the chariot, which was the most remarkable object pre- 
served in the funerary chamber. The view is taken from the 
side, but another plate, No. 32, affords a view of it from the rear. 
This is the first vehicle ever found in Egypt substantially com- 
plete as when it was built, and is of course the oldest wheeled 
equipage in existence. 

The body framework, wheels, pole and yoke are all intact, 
and some of the leather paneling, though it has come: off the 
frame, could easily be replaced, being in good condition. As is 
the case with the body of the chariot of Thothmes IV, which also 
may be found (though the rest of the vehicle is missing) in the 
Cairo Museum, the floor is formed of leather meshwork, so that 
the jolting arising from the absence of springs would be dimin- 
ished. The weight of the occupant would bring the interlaced 
leather strapping down upon the axle and rear end of the pole 
beneath, but the feet could be placed so as not to stand upon 
the part so resting. The floor (or platform) framework of the 
body consists of a rod bent in a semi-circle, secured at the rear 
ends into a straight bar, forming the back of the platform. Both 
pieces of timber have rows of rectangular holes inserted in them, 
in which are secured the leather bands, or straps, forming the 
plaited flooring. The upper body framework rail is a similar 
bent bar, of much the same segment of a circle, supported upon 
ten uprights, or pillars, but the upper rail runs round at the back 
of the left hand side for half the width of the back of the chariot, 


leaving the other half, only, open as an entrance door for the 
driver. 


The body is supported by the pole and the axle, resting upon 
the first in the center both back and front, and upon the second 
at the sides. As, however, the thickness of the pole, which is 
secured at the rear end upon the top of the axle, separates the 
body from the axle, the rear part of the sides of the body plat- 
form are carried down deeper so as to meet and rest upon the 
axle below the bent floor bar, the head corner uprights being 
prolonged in order to effect this. 

The hind cross bar had also to be secured to the axle, and, 
there being a gap between them, this is achieved in.a wonderfully 
modern manner, fully anticipating the skillful workmanship of 
today. It is done by means of six metal bands embracing~the 
axle, and then each prolonged in a solid metal casting forming 
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an eyelet on the top of the metal piece, which is then simply 


’ secured into the back bar of the body platform. Had it been 


suggested by an Egyptologist to a modern carriage builder that 
his forerunners under the Pharaoh Amenophis III constructed 
vehicles in this way, the idea would have been scouted as im- 
possible. . 

It will be seen that the construction of the chariot body is 
very remarkable, and our description of it is in accordance with 
that of Mr. Newberry, but the method of workmanship of the 
wheelwright is still more noteworthy, and here we shall set forth 
the mechanical design from a personal and close study of the 
chariot in Cairo, as the account given in the new volume errs in 
Several important technical points, and is somewhat obscure. 

The wheels, which are 75 centimeters in diameter, are made 
upon a method that not long ago was re-invented and patented 
in the United States, and is now much favored everywhere. 


In this system the hub, or stock of the wheel, is formed of a 
metal casting, its center a large tube, or pipe, through which, in 
the case of Iouiya’s chariot passed the wooden axle, which, when 
well greased, permitted the metal tube of the wheel to revolve 
without undue friction. From this central wheel tube radiate 
castings in the solid piece with it amounting to six projecting sock- 
ets, tapering toward the top outside, which serve as holders, or 
receptacles, into which are driven the six spokes for each wheel. 
This .is quite a different method from the plan of mortising 
and tennoning the spokes into a wood nave, which has been the 
practice for thousands of years, and is still most frequently done 
today. 

Strange to say, the rims of this chariot’s wheels are also 
constructed in a manner supposed, a few years ago, to be quite 
novel, and acclaimed as an invention. This consists of building 
up the curved circular rim not of 6 or 7 pieces each cut out to the 
required segment of a circle, or what are termed “ felloes,” but 
by bending two straight pieces of wood to the necessary curve, 
and then having the socket holes made for the spokes, securing 
the two curved pieces together where they meet by shrinking on 
an outer metal tire. 


The wheels of Fouiya’s car do not have the metal band, but 
the bent rim pieces are secured with clamps, and a leather tire 
dyed red complete the work. The vehicle, therefore, was built 
to be used only once, which was to be gently drawn at the funeral 
procession of the departed Iouiya, and then deposited in his tomb. 
The body frame of the car was filled in with sheets of scarlet 
leather ornamented either with green and white applique work, 
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or with decoration in low embossed relief, and then gilded, rep- 
resenting the “ Tree of Life,” and two goats and rosettes. 

It is to be regretted that in the letter press of this most excel- 
lent book no reference is given to the 44 plates, and some of the 
latter are nct referred to at all in the descriptive matter. 

In conclusion, it is worthy of remark that the recovery of the 
bodies of Iouiya and Touiyou is due to the generous efforts of 
Mr. Theodore Davis, a citizen of the land of the far West, all 
unknown to the contemporaries of King Amenophis and his fair 
Queen Tiyi, but which occupies the position of their longed-for 
Amenti, the abode of the blessed—the western home where the 
isles of an Occidental sea were laved by the beams of Ra Osiris, 
the setting sun. 








WEST INDIAN NEGROES. 


The West Indian negroes are far distant from the main body 
of British whites, and neither comes into direct contact and com- 
petition with the other. Compared with the great masses of 
colored inhabitants, the whité residents in the islands are a mere 
handcul. The former do not claim equality, and they accept 
whatever social honors the whites voluntarily grant them. Fun- 
damental race antipathy exists here as elsewhere, but it is not 
accompanied by friction, because the political and social contact 
is not sufficiently close and the climate prevents anything like 
economic competition. But if the proportion of the population 
were equalized and the climate more adapted for white men, as 
in the United States, we should find a different state of things. 
Despite altruistic considerations, the whites probably would be 
much less tolerant of the negro and more adverse to his social 
advancement. 





A CAVE IN CALIFORNIA. 


A large and remarkable cave, according to the Scientific 
American, was recently discovered in the Santa Susana Moun- 
tains, some fifty miles from Los Angeles, Cal. The cave con- 
tains many halls, some of large extent, and the walls of ong are 
covered with rude drawings, some of which are almost oblit- 
erated, but others are quite clear. The drawings represent inci- 
dents of the chase, showing Indians pursuing bear, deer, and 
other animals. One wall drawing shows the bear pursuing the 
hunter. The work is executed in soft red stone. 
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EpIrep BY Dr. CuHas. H. S. Davis. 


The Columbia University Press (New York: Macmillan & 
Co.) has issued a work covering the history of Gaza, by Dr.: 
Martin A. Meyer. It is the fifth volume of the Columbia Ori- 
ental Studies, and is practically a summary of the well-known 
work on Gaza by Dr. K. Stark. Dr. Stark’s work, published in 
1852, gave all of the available information with regard to the 
town, its locatioh, its inhabitants, its antiquities, and its history 
up to its capture by the Moslems in 634. Since 1852 the discov- 
eries in Egypt, Babylonia, Asia Minor, Greece, Crete, Cyprus, 
and Palestine itself, have so completely revolutionized our ideas 
with regard to the early history of the entire Mediterranean re- 
gion, and also with regard to tle historical use and value of the 
sible, on which, with the Greek historians, Dr. Stark depended 
for his, information covering the period before the time of Alex- 
ander, as to make the work practically useless. 

From the siege cf te city by Alexander the Great in 332 
B. C. to its capture by the Moslems in 634 A. D., a period of 
almost one thousand years, Dr. Meyer follows Dr. Stark very 
closely, but from 634 to the present time Dr. Meyer has relied 
entirely upon lis own investigations, gathering his material chiefly 
from Arabic sources. For the period preceding 332 B. C., the 
material used by Dr. Meyer is almost entirely new. 

e ae e 

Great-interest has been aroused by the finding at Thebes of 
the jewels of the wife of Sety II, and it is another triumph for 
Theodore M. Davis, who is backirg the excavation in the Valley 
of the Kings. The impertance of the find lies in the fact that 
though the actual mummy of the queen was not found, her brace- 
lets of gold, her huge earrings, and her elaborately worked rings, 
with their accesscries, will tell the story of her life. They may 
disprove the claim that Rameses II was the Pharaoh of the exo- 
dus, and establish Sety II and his Queen as the rulers with whom 
Moses talked. 

a aw € 

An exhibition has been opened at the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art of casts and reproductions of objecis found dur- 
ing the recent excavations in the Island of Crete, which the mu- 
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seum has been coilecting for the last year. In eight -years two 
vast palaces have been unearthed at Knossos and Phaestos, and 
a number of smaller towns or villas have been brought to light 
by English, American and Italian excavators, and have revealed 
a high state of civilization. Most of the. objects. in the present 
exhibition date from the height of Cretan power. One of the 
most interesting finds of Dr. A. J. Evans at Knossos has been a 
collection of objects in faience, or native porcelain, which were 
discovered among the contents of a temple treasury. Chief 
among these are the snake goddess and her attendants. The god- 
dess wears a high tiara and a dress consisting of a richly embroi- 
dered jacket with a laced bodice and a skirt with a double apron. 
About her are coiled three snakes. The figures are strikingly 
modern. The other faience objects found with these figures are 
votive robes decorated with crocus flowers; votive girdles and 
shields ; flying fish and cockle shells; and two reliefs of: remark- 
able naturalism, one a group of cow and calf, and another of a 
goat with her young. Among the vases are some which will 
illustrate the great delicacy and elegance which are found in Cre- 
tan vases of the best period, and which are suggestive of the finest 
delicate Japanese work. ’ 


+ a & 


G. Elliott Smith describes in the recent “ Bulletin of the Egyp- 
tian Institute” what he discovered when he unwrapped in the 
Cairo Museum the mummies of five of the Pharaohs that were 
found at Bab-el-Molouk in 1898. These kings were among those 
who reigned in Egypt from about 1,000 to 1,300 years before the 
Christian era. At a period believed to be nct more than a century 
after the death of the latest of these royal persons their elaborate 
combs were broken into for the purpose of despoiling the mum- 
‘ mies of the precious stones and jewels in the form of amulets, 
charms and other objects that had been buried with them. The 
work of unwrapping the royal mummies of Egypt is always a 
slow and careful process. Every stage of it is carefully described. 
Photographs are taken at every change in the process, as for 
example when different kinds of cloth or different widths of 
bandages are used. The detailed report on these five mummies 
has not yet been printed, and Mr. Smith confines himself to his 
notes of the mutilation and plunder of the ‘royal dead. About 
three days was spent in the unwrapping of each of the mummies. 

It would have been no easy matter for the plunderers to take 
off the wrappings and secure the jewels if they had treated the 
mummies with care, but they were after the valuables and stopped 
at no mutilation that would help to get them quickly. Parts of 
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the fine linen bandages, plastered together with resinous paste, * 
were hacked off so brutally that bones of the mummies were bro- 
_ken, pieces of skin were cut out, arms, hands and ears were cut 
off, and teeth were knocked out. Fragments of the original wrap- 
pings remained glued to the mummies if it was evident that there 
was no jewel underneath that would add to the stolen riches. 
The least damaged of all the mummies was that of Ramese V, 
which was completely stripped of all its wrappings, but the only 
mutilation was the slicing off of the finger tips of the left hand 
by some sharp instrument. 

None of the other mummies was so badly maltreated as the 
body of Ramese VI, whose head and trunk were literally hacked 
to pieces. Jewels around the neck had evidently supplied the 
motive for cutting off the head. One of the forearms and the 
hand were not with the mummy, but, curiously enough. they had 
been replaced by those of another body, evidently of a woman. 
Mr. Smith discovered abundant evidence that at a later period, 
during the, reign of the priest kings, these outrages came to light 
and a very hurried effort was made to rewrap the bodies. The 
fragments of the old bandages were put around them and were 
then covered with new bandages, but the rewrapping was so care-- 
_ lessly done as to indicate great haste. When the body of Rameses 
VI was rewrapped it was necessary to obtain a board on which 
to tie the fragments to give them some semblance of the form 
of a mummy. 

ee ©€ 

Prof. A. Bertholet, of the University of Basel, has issued 
(Tubingen: U. C. Mohr) a collection of data for the study of 
the origin and development of the leading religions of the Orient, 
called “ Religionsgeschicktliches Lesebuch.” His four coadjutors 
are Prof. William Grube of Berlin, religion of the ancient Chi- 
nese; Prof. Karl F. Geldner of Marbury, religion of the Vedas; 
Brahmanism and the Zoroastrian religion of the Avesta; Prof. 
M. Winternitz of Prague, Buddhism; and Prof. A. Mez of Basel, 
the religion as based on the Koran. 


e¢ ¢@ © 


Prof. Hermann Guthe, of the University of Leipzig, has re- 
cently issued his “Palestina,” with 142 illustrations and one chart. 
The author for many years was the editor of the Zeitschrift 
of the German Palestine Society. The book deals with the soil 
and climate, fauna and flora, and the inhabitants, and brings from 
the Old Testament an abundance of illustrative matter. The 
author also discusses the archeology of the Holy Land, both of 
the Biblical and the pre-Biblical periods. This volume forms 
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Vol. XXI in the series known as “ Land und Leute. Monograph- 
ien zur Erdkunde” (Leipzig: Velhagen & Klasing). 

Prof. Hugo Winckler, of the University of Berlin, has pub- 
lished in the Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient Gesellschaft 
further details regarding the discoveries made by him at Gobhaz- 
Koi in the summer of 1907. Prof. Winckler has made consicder- 
able progress in deciphering the valuable archive that he was 
fortunate enough to discover in 1906, and to which additions were 
made last summer. He concludes that the language on such of 
the cuneiform tablets discovered there are not written in Baby- 
lonian is, in all probability, none other than the Hittite translated 
into cuneiform characters; and numerous as the difficulties are 
which must still be overcome before the decipherment can be pro- 
nounced even semi-satisfactory, Prof. Winckler has successfully 
determined the proper names and the general sense of many of 
the tablets—ttanks in part to the ideographic system of writing 
titles and some of the catch-words. Prof. Winckler has also 
settled, in a manner that will be generally regarded as convincing, 
that the Hittite language was an Indo-European tongue. 


we Mi a 


A discovery has been made at Shellal, where work is proceed- 
ing in connection with the Nile dam below Philz. What is be- 
lieved to te a prehistoric cemetery has been found of men of 
small stature and so pcor in worldly goods that they carried to 
the grave only a few pebble ornaments. Near this cemetery a 
trench has been discovered where the remains of forty decapi- 
tated Roman soldiers are lying side by side. 

e¢« 

A vase of beautiful workmanship with inscriptions tending 
to show it to kave been the property of Cleopatra, and upon which 
is painted a portrait cof Julius Cesar in the custom of a Greek 
god, has been found by the Randall Maciver expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania, which has been at work at Anibeh, 
a famous religious s’ rine of the ancient Egyptians, since the mid- 
dle of last November. News of the discovery was recently sent 
by Dr. Maciver in a letter to Eckley B. Coxe, chairman of the 
Egyptian section of the University museum. 


The vase, which it is expected will take rank with the few 
art legacies left by antiquity, was found in a tomb about a mile 
rorth of the city of Anibeh proper, where the tombs of many of 
the nobility of Egyrt at'the time of the Ptolemies have been un- 
earthed. In the burial clamber, besides the vase, were several 
articles which would have been ranked as important discoveries 
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but for the Cleopatra vase. The vase itself, just twenty-six 
inches high, was standing in a niche cut into the solid rock wall 
of the tomb at the head of the sarcophagus. 

t € € 

The Royal Museum authorities in Berlin have just published 
the text of a fine collection of Greek papyri discovered by Dr. 
Rubensohn on Elephantine, an island in the Nile opposite Assuan, 
and deciphered by the discoverer. One of the most interesting 
documents is a marriage cortract of 310 B. C. This was the 
time when Ptolemy I, one of Alexander the Great’s generals, 
became king of Egypt. It is therefore by far the most ancient 
of all authentically dated Greek records. 

A deed of marriage is drawn up between Heraclides, a Greek 
mercenary, and Demetria, daughter of Leptines and Philotes, his 
wife, of the island of Kos, in the Aegean Sea. The bride brings 
a dowry of clothes and ornaments to the value of one talent. 
The deed is witnessed by six companions in arms, compatriots of 
the bridegroom. r 

The terms of the contract are worthy of notice. If the wife 
prove unfaithful, it says, she must leave her husband and lose all 
claim on the dowry, but three witnesses of the transgression must 
be produced, accepted by both parties. This shows that even in 
those remote times a woman was not a chattel under the husband's 
autocratic sway, but possessed certain well defined rights of her 
own. 

Should the husband break faith with the wife he must return 
the dowry in full and in addition pay proportionate damages. 
Here also the test'mony of three accepted witnesses is required. 
Demetria, the deed further stipulates, was to join her lord in 
Egypt, but would afterwards return with him to Hellas, where 
Heraclides possessed property and ships. 

ee @ 

At the recent meeting of the Berlin Academy, Prof. H. Diels 
reports the finding of an artique temple key. Up to this time 
ncthing has been found in connection with the ruins of old tem- 
ples that could with certainty he called a key. The present dis- 
covery was made at one of the most famous temples of Greece, 
the sanctuary of Artemis Hemera in Lusoi, Arcadia. That the 
key belongs to the temple is attested by an inscription, dating per- 
haps from the fifth century. Prof. Diels’ account will be printed 
in the Bericht, and will be illustrated by a photograph. 

+ @ # 

Some three years ago Prof. Hubert Grimme published a 

pamphlet on the “ Laws of Hammurabi and Moses.” This has 
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now been translated by Rev. W. T..Pilter, with a brief introduc- 
tion by the author, in which he states that, although much has 
been published on the subject since his pamphlet was first issued, 
he still holds to his main thesis by which he attempted to define 
the relation of the Hammurabi legislation to the Mosaic. His 
main contention is that neither the Hammurabi nor the Mosaic 
Code was derived directly from the other, but that each drew in- 
dependently from the well of Old Semitic common law. Mr. 
Pilter has added some valuable explanatory notes, and some in- 
teresting additional chapters on the history and archzology of 
the two codes. He also gives in a handy form a translation of 
those Laws of Hammurabi which Prof. Grimme compares with 
the Mosaic laws of “ The Book of the Covenant.” 
e @ + 


Mr. Oric Bates, assistant in charge of the Department of 
Egyptian Art in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, left the serv- 
ice of the Museum last year to continue his studies in Egypt. The 
work of the Harvard University Museum of Fine Arts Expedi- 
tion in Egypt has been steadily carried forward during the past 
year under the direction of Dr. G. A. Reisner. A number of 
reliefs have been received at the Museum, also a series of photo- 
graphs of objects in the Cairo Museum. There has also been 
purchased a polished black granite statuette of a priest of the 
Temple of Ammon at Karnak. The statuette dates from the 
XVIII or XXVI dynasty. 

«ee ©@ 

The latest news from Dr. Sven Hedin is that he was just 
leaving for Khotan, and seemed uncertain whether he would pro- 
ceed in the spring to Peking or to India. He claims to have dis- 
covered the true source of the Brahmaputra (Sanpu) at Kubi 
Tsampo; and he pronounces Marium Chur—the previously lat- 
est discovered source—merely one of the smallest tributaries from 
the west. He then discovered what he calls “the real source of 
the Indus” at the back of Kailas. Dr. Sven Hedin also warns 
us that “ the map of Tibet will hereafter look very different from 
even the latest edition of the Royal Geographical Society’s map.” 

s om @ 


Dr. D. Macdonald has been at work some thirty-five years on 
his recently published “ Oceanic Languages,” in which he gives 
their grammatical structure, vocabulary, and origin. This is our 
first vocabulary of Melanesian speech, and it is made possible 
to give intelligent study to the various sattered lists of words 
of the island area from New Caledonia to New Guinea. The 
work wili no doubt give rise to considerable controversy among 
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the philologists who specialize in that speech family, for he has 
endeavored to prove by philological methods the Semitic origin 
of the Oceanic languages, and he contends that the Oceanic speak- 
ers—however the Caucasian, the Negro, or the Mongol physique 
may be more in evidence in any particular part—constitute men- 
tally, socially, and religiously, as well as linguistically, one great 
though much diversified race or people, just as the languages, 
though multitudinously diversified, constitute one great family. 
The dictionary has 3,657 entries, and the work will prove of great 
value to those who take an interest either in philology or eth- 
nology, as a distinct contribution to the question of the origins 
of peoples and their development. There are some errors, possi- 
bly typographical, in Samoan words—faitilitili, for faititili; mati, 
for mate; moniti, for monoti; nohoa, for nofoa. 


<e¢ © e 


At a recent meeting in Berlin, Dr. Karl Peters told his audi- 
ence how he had discovered in the southeast of Africa, between 
the Zambesi and Limpopo rivers, “ many shafts of ancient gold 
mines, 500 temples, fortifications, and other ruins of Phoenician 
origin.”” Consequently he is convinced that this region was the 
Ophir mentioned in the Bible as the place whence King Solomon 
procured his gold. He thinks also that the coins recently un- 
earthed in Mashonaland belonged to the time of Solomon. 


7 @ @ 


The Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft has been informed by the 
commission it sent out some months ago to investigate the ruins 
of the synagogue in Galilee, that enough data have been secured 
to publish a new and instructive volume. 

e«<-e @ 

As a direct outcome of the lectures recently given in Rome 
and Florénce by the English Egyptologist, Prof. B. P. Grenfell 
of the British Museum, an Italian Society for.Archzological Ex- 
ploration in Egypt is being formed, with the support of Prof. 
Pasquale Villari, Senator Domenico Comparetti, and Prof. Vitelli 
of Florence. 

¢ @ @ 

M. Edouard Naville has been writing in the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts on a beautiful group of statuary which he discovered 
at Deir-el-Bahari in February, 1906. M. Maspero says: “ Nei- 
ther Greece nor Rome has left to us, nor have we ourselves any- 
thing which compares with it.” The group represents King 
Amenhetep II with the goddess Hathor. It is life-size, and carved 
in stone and painted a red-brown with details in black. The 
cow-goddess stands erect, as if emerging from the water, long 
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masses of moist papyrus grass hang like a parted veil from her 
horns, which enclose the lunar disk; beneath her head stands the 
king. The group is marked by a grandeur of conception, com- 
bined with absolute truth to life, which can only be called aston- 
ishing. How was the unnamed sculptor able to put so much of 
thé majesty of the universe into the figure of a cow? The statue 
is perhaps destined to become as well known as the cow of Myron, 
so famed in the Greek anthologies. Perhaps, indeed, Myron drew 
some of his inspiration from this marvelous work. 
e«<©e @ 

Negotiations have been begun by the representative of a Chi- 
cago museum for the transfer to that city of an ancient tomb 
weighing 250 tons, according to an Assuan correspondent of 
The London Graphic. The tomb is situated near the pyramids of 
Sakkara, twenty miles from Cairo, and is a favorite resort of 
tourists, who usually make the journey on camels across the des- 
ert from the great pyramids at Gizeh. The Chicago museum au- 
thorities wish to remove the tomb in its entirety. To achieve 
this will naturally be a difficult problem. It has been arranged 
that a whole train shall carry the tomb in sections from the near- 
est point of the railway to the coast, but no arrangements have 
yet been completed for moving the tomb from the desert sands 
to the railway line. The sections of the tomb will ‘be carefully 
packed and placed on board a steamer at Port Said or Alexan- 
dria. Another special train will convey it from the American 
coast to Chicago, where the sections will be put together, under 
the direction of archzologists. 

ft e @ 


Professor George Trumbull Ladd’s book, “In Korea with 
Marquis Ito,” is partly the account of personal experiences de- 
scribed in a readable and interesting way, and a good description 
of the inefficiency and treachery of the inhabitants of Korea, 
and in part a serious first-hand discussion of a weighty political 
problem, but one necessarily somewhat biased, and an ex parte 
statement of a professed friend of Japan, and it therefore can 
hardly be accepted as that of a disinterested and impartial student. 

While in Japan in 1907, Prof. Ladd was invited by Marquis 
Ito, who had been charged by the Japanese emperor with the ad- 
ministration of Korea, to visit that country in the interest of 
Japan and in an effort to persuade the Koreans of the beneficent 
intentions of their conqueror. Prof. Ladd had not only unprece- 
dented opportunities. for obtaining inside information and accy- 
rate knowledge as to the past and present conduct of Japan in 
her present intentions, but much hitherto unpublished diplomatic 
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material was placed in his hands enabling him to establish beyond 
reasonable doubt the truth about certain matters which he dis- 
cusses in his book. The book is a powerful defense of Japan’s 
educational work in Korea, as well as a revelation of Korean 
character, and it shows the impossibility it would have been for 
the Japanese to deal with the dynasty reigning in Seoul other- 
wise than they did. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons: 
12mo.; pp. 477. Price $2.50.) 
@ ef < 

The excavations of the French archeologists in Tunis have 
recently brought to light some remarkable finds.° Among the 
buildings the most important is a temple of Saturn, discovered 
at Bugga,. of which a large number of columns are still in good 
preservation. Among the statues the figure of an Athena wear- 
ing a girdle decorated with the head of Medusa is noteworthy, 
as is also a colossal statue of Apollo, three meters in height, 
carrying a richly ornamented lyre. A large number of important 
inscriptions have also been found. 

3 < 

The Archeological Society of Athens announces the discov- 
ery near the site of Pegasus in Thessaly, of nearly a thousand 
marble stele, of which four hundred bear traces of important 
encaustic paintings of unusual originality and -workmanship. 
They are said to belong to the second and third centuries before 
Christ, and there is reason for attributing some of the work to 
Polignotos and Apelles. Thirty, in a state of perfect preserva- 
tion, show brilliant coloring. 





RECORDS AND RUINS ON THE JORDAN. 


HE highlands east of the Jordan river are strewn with ruins 
marking the rise and fall of successive civilizations—Sem- 

itic, Greek, Roman, Christian, Mohammedan and Crusader. These 
ruins have been preserved for the modern explorer by the tides 
of nomadic life, which have swept up from the Arabian desert; 
but at the southern end of this no-man’s land, deep in the moun- 
tains of Edom, lies one of the strangest, most beautiful and most 
enchanting spots upon this earth—the Rock City of Petra. Its 
scory carries us back to the dawn of human history. When Esau 
parted in anger from Jacob he went to Edom, then called Mount 
Seir, and after dispossessing the Horites became the progenitor 
of the Edomites, who remained the enemies of the children of 
Israel for a thousand years. These Edomites had princes, or 
kings, ruling in the Rock City while the children of Israel were 
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still in Egyptian bondage. Some of the darkest maledictions of 
the Old Testament are those aimed at Edom. 

In the days of the Nabatheans, Petra became the central point 
to which the caravans from the interior of Arabia, Persia and 
India came laden with all the precious commodities of the east, 
and from-which these commodities were distributed through 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and all the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, for even Tyre and Sidon derived many of their 
precious wares and dyes from Petra. It was at that time the 
Suez of this part of the world, the place where the east and the 
west met to trade and barter. It was also in fact a great “ safe 
deposit ” into which the great caravans poured after the vicissi- 
tudes and dangers of the desert. Its wealth became fabulous, 
and it is not without some good reason that the first rock struc- 
ture one sees in Petra, guarding the mysterious entrance, is still 
called “ Pharaoh’s Treasury.” It must have been the Nabatheans 
who developed the natural beauties of the situation and increased 
the rock-cut dwellings and temples to the almost interminable 
extent in which they are found today. 

The palmy period of the Nabatheans extended from 150 B. C. 
to 106 A. D., when the Romans conquered the country and city, 
extended two Roman roads into it, and established the province 
of Arabia Petra. The Rock City was always to these regions 
and peoples what Rome was to the Romans and Jerusalem to 
the Jews. Horites, Edomites, Nabatheans and Romans have all 
rejoiced and boasted in the possession of this antique stronghold 
and most remarkable city of antiquity. 

When Rome’s power waned and the fortified camps on the 
edge of the desert were abandoned, no doubt the soldiers were 
withdrawn from such cities as Petra. Then the Romanized Nab- 
atheans or Nabatheanized Romans held their own against the 
desert hordes as long as they could, and went down probably 
about the same time as’ the Greek cities of the Decapolis (636 
A. D.). From that time onward Petra’s history becomes more 
and more obscure, and for more than a thousand years Edom’s 
ancient capital was completely lost to the civilized world. Until 
its discovery by Burckhardt, in 1812, its site seems to have been 
unknown except to the wandering Bedouin—From an Article 
in The National Geographic Magazine. 











THE SACRED LANGUAGES. 


ONS. SOLDI, a gentleman who has spent twenty years in 
studying the symbols of all lands, has given some’valuable 
thoughts upon what he calls “ The Sacred Language.”* 

He says primitive men decorated their surroundings, loin 
cloths, baskets, war clubs and armor, canoes, head-dresses, their 
tattooed backs and breasts, their gems and vases, their village 
plats and monuments, their tombs, the surface of the rocks, 
not merely to make them look pretty and please the eye, thus 
giving origin to art; but, along with the art, they developed a 
sacred language and made use of art designs to express or sym- 
bolize their ideas concerning their origin and the creation of 
things. 

The sacred language reveals beyond the limits of history 
known to us a humanity possessing an extraordinary knowledge 
about the creation of the_universe, but little inferior to that of 
which we boast. This sacred language is not read, but it mani- 
fests itself and realizes its aim by the human realization of divine 
creation. It is a writing which has been misunderstood, but 
which created art and ornament. The simple straight lines or 
spirals embodied in mounds, or inscribed upon rocks, from India 
to Brittany; from America to Africa; the so-called geometrical 
decoration of archaic Greek vases; the form of Etruscan vases; 
the ground of Gaulish medals; the holes and cup-like hollows 
in Celtic stones; the costumes of ancient dancers, and those pre- 
served in many lands ; the architectures of the temples of all wor- 
ships from Edfou to Parthenon, and Babel to Palenque; 
the ornamentation of ancient and modern tapestries; the hum- 
blest objects of the savage, and the richest of our own civiliza- 
tion, have concealed in ideographic language a true cosmoglyphic. 

This sacred language is revealed not’ only in inscriptions and 
monuments, it is expressed in rude objects and the manner of 
their disposition. Thus a few pearls in the simplest tombs, 
vases, lances, arrows, hatchets, pins, and diadems write on the 
coffin or in the tomb the complete and mystic epic of humanity. 
Each object is a word of this poem of life and resurrection, When 
afterward we find unsymmetrical and monotonous rows in the 
cases of the museums of Europe we discover the cosmic signs 
which reveal clearly the mysterious ideas which the religions 
held or concealed in the depths of the sanctuaries, and which 





*“ Ta Langue Sacree: Le Mysterie de la Creation. Par Emile 
Soldi. Paris: Libraire Achille, Heymann: 1897. 
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the Greek philosophers made their own and embodied in the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. Thus back of myths and known worships is 
found a cosmology, the soul of religions, which answered well 
to human aspiration. 

Now such a view of the student of ancient symbols is worthy 
of attention, from the fact that in America we have a series of 
symbols very similar to that which prevails in the ancient lands 
of the East, and which constitute a universal cosmic language. 
Thus we find that the very symbols which are recorded, both 
in profane history and in Scripture, as standing reminders of 
events which kad occurred, were used in prehistoric times by 
many widely scattered nations, as the fundamental supports of 
creation, these nations having embodied them in their astronomy 
and cosmogony. There were nations which used the same sym- 
bols in another way. They made them not so much the supports 
of creation, which were stationary and fixed resembling columns 
or poles, as they were the symbols of the changeable operations 
of nature such as the descert of the rain from the clouds, and 
the growth of the vegetation from the earth, and the revolutions 
-of the sky and the return of the seasons. 

It is a singular fact that the serpent among many nations, 
as wide apart as Central America and Western Africa, was used 
as a symbol of the rain cloud which floated in the sky and hovered 
over the earth, and descended first to the temple and. from the 
temple to the ground, as if it came in answer to prayer and 
sacrifice. A remarkable specimen of this is found in the temple 
at Palenque, where two distinct pairs of serpents are sculptured 
upon the door columns of the shrine which crowns the summit 
of the pyramid; the heads at the base of the columns, the tails 
toward the sky. Another pair of immense serpents or dragons 
form the balustrade of the stairway which leads up the pyramids 
to the shrine. The cave connects with the mouths of the upper 
serpents, but the jaws and scaly neck project from the base of 
the pyramid, as if about to crawl along the ground. What is 
most singular about this effigy is that a very similar temple has 
recently been discovered in Western Africa, in which metal ser- 
pents are represented as descending from the sky head first, some 
_ of them on the roofs, and others at the doors. This is near the 
city of Benin. 











EARLY HISTORY OF CHINA. 


The earliest ancestors of the Chinese were nomad people, 2953 
B. C., but there was a mythical period which preceded them, 
for Fohi, who corresponds with Noah, was supposed to have the 
body of a dragon and the head of an ox. Still Confucius ac- 
cepted him as one of the rulers. What heaven hears and sees, 
manifests itself by the things which the people hear and see; for 
originally a varied people lived who followed the life of hunters 
and fishermen, but who were compelled to become agriculturists 
and settle in towns. They had their mythical ancestors who 
taught them all the use of fire and of clothes, and raised them 
from their brute life. China, like Rome, was hospitable to all the 
gods. 

A book of 5,000 characters is called the “ Meditations of Con- 
fucius.” The Bamboo Books of the Chinese are very old and 
may be compared to the books of Moses. De la Couperie says 
the Yih-King is the oldest of Chinese books and is a mysterious 
classic. We have proof that the writing was already an old one, 
but much improved since its hieroglyphic stage. We have also 
proof that it was borrowed from horizontal writing, traced from 
left to right, the precuneiform character of which had previously 
undergone several modifications. The mysterious book is still 
avowedly not understood, though it is not a book of fates nor 
of prognostics. It contains a valuable collection of documents’ 
of antiquity in which is embodied information on ethnological 
customs, languages, and writings of early China. 

Proofs are found in the similitudes of institutions, traditions, 
knowledge, as well as the affinities of words of culture, and what 
concerns the writing, likeness of characters, hieroglyphics, and 
arbitrary signs with the same sounds and meanings attached to 
them. The same morphology of written words, the same phonetic 
laws of orthography appear in the early period of their history 
and before their migration to the far south. 

The following dates are significant: Fohi, 2953 B. C.; Lootse, 
604° B. C.; Mencius, 314 B. C.; Great Wall, 238 B. C. The 
Hwang-Ti built roads which still remain. He was buried with 
his many wives and a large quantity of treasure. His favorite 
exercise was walking. After his famous combat he began the 
building of bridges in western China between the mountains. 

This Chinese Bak borrowed the precuneiform writing, and 
elements of the knowledge and institutions connected with the old 
centers of culture of southwestern Asia. The numerous affinities 
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of institutions and custéms show the borrowing of script and 
culture by the Chinese from the region of Elam, the confederation 
of states of which Susa was the chief town. The breakup which 
resulted in the conquest of Babylonia by the Elamite King, Che- 
dorlaomer, at the date of 2285 B. C., was also the cause of an 
eastern conquest. This was long before the time of Confucius. 
Laotse was born in 604 B. C., Mencius in 314 B. C. During 
three centuries the feudal system prevailed, and at its height 
the writings of Laotse, Confucius and Mencius appeared. 
Westerners marched against the Tartars who were identified 
with the Huns. The great wall was built 238 B. C., while 
Huang Ti sat on his throne with a naked sword in his hand in 
the hall of audience which was called the “palace of delight.” 
The valleys were filled up, and towers were built within one hun- 
dred and fifty yards of each other. There was a collision between 
the tribes of the deserts and the agriculturists of the plains. 
The doctrines are ascribed to Confucius, objects of culture 
to Laotse, and precepts to Buddha. Fohi lived from 2953 to 2838 
B. C. Patriarchal rulers prevailed afterward. There are those. 
who believe that all the gods and mythic monsters, who are re- 
garded as ancestors, are only the personification of nature powers. 





M. Rene Dusserod has visited the site of Cnossus in Crete 
and has described it with twelve illustrations. 


Montelius has adopted the division of the bronze age into 
two periods. The first is found in the Armorican peninsula. 
The second is in the ornamentation and incineration. 


Quatrefages holds that one of the chief problems of anthro- 
pologists in regard to America is that of the origin of its inhabi- 
tants. The question before us is one which requires a world- 
wide investigation and a candid but careful answer. Man is 
everywhere now, but did he appear everywhere in the beginning ? 
According to the Sacred Word, he did not but was restricted to 
a certain locality. 


Hercules does not, like Orion, appear in Homer for the two 
phases of a sungod and a constellation. Yet the presentation 
or description of him reaches the double form. In the Iliad 
he is the hero who captures Troy, is persecuted by Hera, fights 
with the sea monster. He appears in the underworld as a phan- 
tom. Ordinarily he wears a shining belt of gold whereon are 
wrought bears and wild boars. Hercules recognizes Odysseus 
and tells' what hard adventures he had experienced on earth. 
His hardest task was to lift the dog Cerberus from Hades. 





























THE BABYLONIAN SABBATH. 


There would seem to be hardly any doubt that the seventh 
and fifteenth days of the month were lunar periods and referred 
to the Semitic-Babylonian story of the creation. 

The fifth tablet describes how Merodach set in order the 
heavenly bodies and fixed the path and the phases of the moon. 
The reason for the selection of the fifteenth. day as the Sabbath 
of the Babylonians can be explained because the moon rests at 
the full at the middle of the month, and the “ Heart Rest Day ” 
would have been a “ mid-rest day.” : 

The Assyro-Babylonian word for Sabbath—namely: Sabattu, 
has been known, and the explanation, “ gave rest for the heart,” 
has been frequently quoted. 

Mr. Theopholis G. Pinches has an article in the “ Proceedings . 
of the Sociezy of Biblical Archeology,” February 10, 1904, on 
this subject. He says © that considerable discussion has been 
aroused in consequence of it. From Prof. Delitzsch’s remarks 
upon the Sabbath in Babylonia, it will appear that the Sumero 
Accadians numbered their days straight on from one to thirty, 
as did also the Babylonians after them. 

“The seventh day, the fourteenth day, the twenty-first and 
the twenty-eighth were fast days of Merodach. The shepherd 
of the great people shall not eat flesh cooked by fire, he shall not 
change the dress of his body, he shall not put on white, he shall 
not make an offering. The king shall not ride in his chariot, the 
priestess shall not declare a divine decision, a seer shall not make 
an oracle in a secret spot. A physician shall not lay his hand 
on a sick man; the day is unsuitable for doing business. The 
king shall bring his offering in the night; he shall make a sacri- 
fice before Merodach and Istar ; his prayer is acceptable to, God.” 

The Babylonian Sabbath would seem to be pre-Semitic. It 
did not remain, however, with the Babylonians or with the Acca- 
dians, but took root with the Hebrews. — 





THE HEATHEN WONDER BIRTHS. 


The search for hidden analogies has been carried on for- 
many years, and a vast field has been Opened. The analogies 
heretofore have been drawn between Old Testament events and 
heathen records—between Judaism and the polytheistic religion 
of Babylonia. 

The connection between the virgin goddess of the Babylonian 
mythology and the Virgn Mother of Jesus is now made the sub- 
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ject of discussion in the name of “ comparative religion,” not 
to say mythology. The sacrificial systems of all nations present 
analogies, but the birth of Christ from a Virgin is supposed to 
have been exceptional. 

Alexander the Great was not supernaturally born, though a 
fiction, confined to Egypt, has been taken by some as real. A 
priest in the temple of Ammon, in the Libyan desert, greeted 
Alexander as the son of Ammon.. 

The case of Gautama is well known. Buddhism makes him 
a divinity, but does not allege a miraculous birth for him. At 
least the oldest documents do not. 

The birth stories represent a later growth, not earlier than 
250 A. D. The birth of Adonis by the bursting of the myrtle 
tree, and the birth of the Egyptian god by the bursting of the 
oak tree, are well known, but these are fables. The legend of 
Perseus is classic. Perseus was the son of Jupiter and Denz. 
Jupiter changed himself into a shower of gold and poured him- 
self through the roof of the tower in which her father had im- 
prisoned his daughter. 

In Mexico and India supernatural births were ascribed to 
their heroes. The normal birth of the hero is almost unknown 
in heathen literature. The Moslems believe that Mohammed 
was born in the wilderness of Arabia by a miraculous birth. 

There are unnumbered parallels in the same direction; for 
sim‘lar belief prevails among the Aztecs and in Peru. 

Begetter is a symbolic term for God, also for activity in the 
realms of matter and spirit. Virginity has no resemblance to 
what the New Testament means by it. 

Historical virgin-birth never came within the range of phi- 
losophy. When it is recorded in mythology, it may be said to 
come from a heathen conception rather than a historical fact. 

An article on the Heathen Wonder Births is contained in 
The Presbyterian Review for January, 1908. It was written by 
Lewis Matthews Sweet, of Canandagua, N. Y. ¥ 





The Aryans and Accadians both had a remarkable horror of 
darkness. This is shown in the Vedic and Accadian hymns. 
In them we see glimpses of a period when the primeval chaos 
and the gloom and the confusion of the infernal abyss were 
closely linked together. (See Wright’s “Empire of the Hittites.” ) 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


TRANSFORMATION OF FUNERAL OFFERINGS.—It is well known 
that models or pictures of food were represented on the walls 
of the chambers in the Pyramids and Mastabas, and were offer- 
ings before the deceased person sufficient to provide him with 
sustenance provided that the formula was pronounced by a living 
person. As the deceased was represented by his ka or statue, 
it was sufficient that the necessary food should be represented 
by pictures or objects, but the magical power of words should 
intervene. Every person who passed by a tomb was besought 
to pronounce the formula. The Egyptians believed in the actual 
transformation of the pictured objects into a reality. 

Arrows Usep as PrayeErs.—Carl Lumholtz has spoken of 
the Huixhol Indians and has described the temples. He says 
they are large circular buildings of stone with doorways facing 
the east, but there is a novel form of prayer connected with the 
temples. When an Indian warts to pray, he makes an arrow. 
This expresses his desire in a language intelligible to the gods. 
The arrows are placed upright in the ground near some sacred 
spring. Sometimes they are stuck into the seats in the sacred 
part of the temples or in lonely spots in the mountain. The front 
part, of the shields have symbols upon them. The shields are 
placed in the middle of trails and upen them fierce animals are 
portrayed. The eye is a symbol with them. It is woven into 
the center of a small cross, and expresses the understanding of 
unknown things. 





SPIRITS OF THE DrEap.—Mrs. Stevenson, in describing the 
idea of heaven among the Sias, a western tribe in America, says: 
“When the years were new and the villages had just been built, 
the spirits of the dead came for a feast. They had just such 
bodies as they had had before death, but they recognized one 
another. Husbands recognized wives and wives husbands, chil- 
dren recognized parents, and parents their children. The spirits 
tarried but a single nigft. When the hour for separation came, 
there was much weeping. The living insisted on going with 
the dead, but the dead declared they must not, for they could 
not pass through the entrance to the other:world.” (See Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1889-90. ) 


THE Navajo Story or CrEation.—The Navajos personified 
everything and even the creation itself. The goddess of the west, 
Estanutli, became the wife of the sun. She lived in a floating 
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island in the sea, but she determined to make companions. From 
her left side-she made four persons, who became progenitors of 
Gens, from her right side another Gens, from her left breast a 
Gens, from her right breast another Gens; so from the middle 
of her chest and the middle of her back. (See Matthews in 
“ American Folk Lore,” Vol. III.) According to the Mojaves, 
the earth is a woman, the sky a man. By conjunction of the 
earth with the sky, the two gods were bern in.the west to them, 
Gukemetz and his brother Tochupu. The earth and sky had 
-other children, Malyapila and his sister. From these descended 
all men and women. 


ANCIENT Corns.—The figures on the ancient coins such as 
the ox, fish, ear of corn, or wheat, represented the articles of 
general commerce whose barter preceded tke time when the 
coins first appeared. The constellations of the Greeks appeared 
in the early Greek art as well as the Phoenician and Etruscan 
coins. 


MEMORIAL OF JOHN WESLEY PowELL.—A bill has been in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator Teller for the erection of a 
monument, and it is to be hoped that it will be passed. 





It 1s reported that McCullogh peak, the volcanic mountain 
.which was described and pictured in the Scientific American of 


October 26th last, has practically vanished. Thrown up to a° 


height of more than 3,000 feet by volcanic activity, it has now 
sunk until it barely rises above water. It is believed that the 
subsidence was a sudden one, due to an earthquake. 


Archzologists have long believed that if .Herculaneum could 
be uncovered, it would yield treasures more perfect and more 
valuable than those of Pompeii. But the cost of excavation, 
which would be much greater than that of uncovering Pompeii, 
has always been a deterrent. Public interest in Europe has re- 


cently. been directed to the suggestion, and as a result Signor . 


Rava, the Minister of Public Instruction in Italy, upon whom the 
work actually depends, has prepared a bill providing for an ap- 
propriation of $100,000, for the purpose of removing the houses 
forming the modern town of Resina, which is located over Her- 
culaneum, and an appropriation of $3,000 a year for actual ex- 
cavation work. This at least insures Italy’s practical interest, 
and brings the excavation appreciably nearer. 





























BOOK REVIEWS. 


CDNTRIBUTIONS TO SouTH AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY. THE 
Greorce G. Herve ExprepiTion. THE ANTIQUITIES OF 
Manabi, Ecuapor. A PRELIMINARY: REporT. By Mar- 
shall H. Saville. New York: 1907. 4to; pp. vii, 105; 
plates IV. 

The beautiful volume upon the “ Antiquities of Manabi, 
Ecuador,” is the first in a series entitled “ Contributions to South 
American Archeology.” The field researches upon which the 
volumes are to be based are supported by Mr. George G. Heye 
of New York City, and conducted by Prof. Marshall H. Saville, 
whose earlier work in Mexico and Central America places him 
in the front rank of American field workers in Archeology. 

The volume before us is a fine piece of bookmaking, and the 
matter presented is interesting and most of it is entirely new to 
students. Prof. Saville calls his report preliminary, and in fact 
work in the same and neighboring areas is still in progress. The 

‘area to be ultimately covered by the investigation is the whole 

region lying between Panama and Peru. 

After introductory descriptive and historical chapters, Prof. 
Saville describes and illustrates his finds. The ruins so far ex- 
amined in this area present little of especial interest. There are 
some ancient wells, which are curious ; they are rather numerous, 
and are mentioned by some of the earliest authorities upon the 
region. , 

The district is an arid one, and the ancient inhabitants were 
forced to expend great labor in order to provide water supplies. 
The wells are deep, excavated in the living rock, and carefully 
lined with masonry. The populations encountered by the Spanish 
conquerors attributed their construction to giants that formerly 
occupied the country. Cieza de Leon (1532-1550) refers to-these 
wells. He seems inclined toward the native theory of their 
builders, for he says: “ They must certainly have been executed 
by very strong men.” 

To museum men generally two objects are definitely associ- 
ated with the thought of Ecuador—the little shrunken heads pre- 
pared by the Jivaros and the ancient stone seats. Of the latter 
Saville know seven examples in American and fifteen in Euro- 
pean museums. From his own collecting, he here describes and 
figures almost fifty examples (some broken), a magnificent series 
dwarfing the combined collections of all other important Euro- 
pean and American museums. These seats, or chairs, have al- 
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ways a rectangular platform base, upon which crouches a human 
or- animal figure, from the back of which rises a U-shaped seat, 
open before and behind. The whole object is worked by pecking 
from a single block of stone—almost always Andesite. 


These chairs were never polished, but the workmanship upon 
them was good. Special pains was bestowed upon the faces of 
the crouching support figures. The borders were decorated some- 
times with lines of geometrical patterning. While the two arms 
at the sides might rise to equal height, they were frequently un- 
even. Some of the seats are wide from in front back; others 
are narrow. ‘These interesting and characteristic objects are usu- 
ally found on the hills, not far from the sea. While hundreds 
have been discovered, the area within which they occur is not 
more than twenty miles in diameter. None of the older authors 
refers to these curious seats. 


Among the other types of antiquities described, two or three 
are of especial interest. Such are a number of stone slabs, in 
bas-relief sculrturing of conventionalized human figures, the 
heavy berdering-bands above which are adorned with terraced 
geometrical designs. Of this curious type, almost unknown to 
students, Saville is able to present several, some .of them broken. 


Also of peculiar interest are copper disks, three in number, 
measuring from 11% to 8% inches ifi diameter. They are quite 
massive, and give forth a clear resonant sound when struck. 
Each bears an ebmessed animal head, rising an inch and a half 
or more from the surface. These three, with several others sim- 
ilar, were found together in a cache. In some art details: these 
resemble the bas-reliefs just described. The animal whose head 
they bear is probably the puma. While he suggests that these 
metal disks might have been breast ornaments, Saville inclines 
to consider them gongs. We cannot more fully notice this beau- 
tiful bock, but we sincerely congratulate Prof. Saville and Mr. 
Heye in opening up so interesting, important, and little-known 
a field. F. S. 


Los CALENDARIOS MExiIcANos. By Mariano Fernandez de Ech- 
everria y Veytia. Edicion del Museo Nacional de Mexico: 
1907., Folio; pp. 62; 8 plates. 


Manual Jose Fernandez de Echeverria y Vetia was born in 
Puebla, Mexico, in 1718. He was one of those remarkable 
geniuses of early ripening, not uncommon in the days of vice- 
regal Mexico. When fifteen years of age he had taken his Bach- 
elor’s degree at the University; at nineteen, he had studied both 
courses in law and was in legal practice; going to the home 
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town of his parents in Spain, he had held in succession the offices 
of alcalde, procurador, and regidor perpetuo, before he was twen- 
ty-two years old. 

In 1740 he began a series of travels, which included Spain, 
Portugal, France, Italy, England, Morocco, and Mexico. In 
1744 the Cavalier Boturini, unfortunate devotee of Mexican stud- 
ies, a prisoner, an exile from Mexico where his wonderful mu- 
seum of native Aztec picture-writings had been seized by the 
government, arrived in Spain and was befriended by Veytia, who 
received him into his home and maintained him for two years. 

During this period Veytia learned from Boturini his ideas re- 
garding the beliefs, practices and achievements of the Aztecs, 
and particularly his views regarding the Aztec calculation of time 
and their representation of the facts regarding it in graphic form, 
as picture calendars or wheels. Under the stimulus thus re- 
ceived, Veytia went to Mexico, where he had the opportunity 
to study Boturini’s collection and himself secured curios. and 
instructive native manuscripts. Boturini eventually wrote and 
published his Jdea General, a work of extraordinary suggestive- 
ness but abounding in errors, as it was written from memory, 
with no opportunity to refer to original documents. In 1757 
he died. 

During the latter part of his life Veytia wrote a far more 
important and accurate work, representing many years of thought 
and labor, embodying the best of Boturini’s ideas and avoiding 
or correcting many of his errors. This work was unpublished 
at the time of Veytia’s death, which occurred in 1779. -His his- 
tory did not actually see the light until fifty-seven years later, 
when it was published by Ortega, 1836. It has since been con- 
sidered one of the best works in its field. 

Veytia’s consideration of Aztec calendars is contained in the 
first volume of the history, and is a thorough piece of work, 
taking up one after another the eras, cycles, indicions, years, 
months, weeks, days, and the question whether the Aztecs knew 
the bissextile intercalation. The National Museum of Mexico 
has just issued an elegant edition of this portion of Veytia’s 
history, under the editorship of Genaro Garcia, director of the 
Museum. ‘The text is taken from a different manuscript from 
the Ortega edition and contains some before unpublished matter. 
The introduction by Director Garcia is useful, presenting some 
of the results of recent studies. The book is sumptuously gotten 
up and the Museum deserves credit for so beautiful am edition 
of one of the national.classics. Paper, typography, and illustza- 
tion are all fine. Veytia’s original seven plates are all reproduced 
and an additional one is given from the Boban catalogue. As 
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chapter-end-cuts and tailpieces, a number of representations are 
given of Aztec sculptures with chronographic motives. Veytia’s 
tables of correspondence between Aztec years and those of our 
own chronology are reproduced, and they are extended by new 
tables carrying the list of equivalences in years well on into the 
future. F. S. 


NAUATL OR MEXICAN IN ARYAN PHONOLOGY (not including 
formative syllables.) By T. S. Dennison. Chicago: 1907: 
T. S. Dennison, 163 Randolph St. . 8vo; pp. 24. 

The effort to show relationship between the Aztec language 
and Old World tongues is nothing new. Usually such efforts 
have had little to commend them, and on the whole they have 
sunk into oblivion. The late Major W. E. Beebe made many 
interesting suggestions, which probably deserved much more seri- 
ous consideration than they ever received; his work, however, 
can hardly be said to have been actually published. Mrs. Nuttall, 
in her “ Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civili- 
zations,” presents in an appendix a tabulation of ten words and 
runs them through a range of Semitic, Aryan, and New World 
forms. Many other attempted comparisons might be named. 

Mr. T. S. Dennison, in-his pamphlet, “ Nauatl or Mexican 
in Aryan Phonology,” cannof be said to be tracking through 
an untrodden field. It is, however, unpopular ground, and those 
entering it run the risk of being curtly dealt with by American 
students. Our author himself, in his preface, says: “For a 
century an unwritten law of Comparative Philology has been 
that America has been forbidden ground. He who ventures 
thereon is unsafe.” 

Mr. Denison’s position is best given in his own words: “ On 
the plains of Anahuac there has been spoken for centuries and 
is still spoken an Asiatic language of an ancient type. The vo- 
cabulary of this language is practically Sanskrit; its root-for 
mation follows the laws of Indo-Iranian phonetics.” 

This is a precise and bold statement, which philologists should 
be able to disprove or to accept. It should not be waived away, 
or dismissed with a shrug of the shoulders. Mr. Dennison makes 
a detailed comparison of Aztec phonology with that of Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, and German. His purpose is to bring out clear 
laws of vocal ard consonantal equivalence and substitution. His 
work is serious and deserves careful examination and just weigh- 
ing. 

Unfortunately the author is not always clear in his state- 
ments. We regret his use of the word Mexican in place of 
Aztec and his preference for the spelling “ Nauatl.” Nor do we 
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consider his bibliography adequate. It should be either more or 
less; as it is, it is not helpful. Mr. Dennison states that: “A 
more popular work of a comprehensive character is now ready 
for the press, and its publication will depend somewhat upon 
the reception which this analysis receives.” It is much to be 
hoped that this more comprehensive work may be printed. 
FREDERICK STARR. 


BuLLeTIN No. 30, oF BurEAU oF ETHNOLOGY. HANDBOOK OF 
AMERICAN INDIANS. Edited by F. W. Hodge. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office: 1907. 

This is a pictorial cyclopedia of the American Indians north 
of Mexico, in two parts. It must certainly have taken a great 
deal of labor and expense to compile. Forty-six persons have 
been engaged in it, the most of them well-known archzologists 


_and ethnologists, perhaps a third of them connected with the 


Bureau of Ethnology or with the Smithsonian Institution. It 
is printed in solid brevier and nonpareil type, arranged in two 
narrow columns, with many cuts distributed through the pages, 
the most of them small enough to be confined to the column. 
The cuts represent not only the houses which were occupied by 
the various tribes, but the mounds on which some of them are 
supposed to have been built. The portraits of the chiefs who 
have become known are also given, arrayed in the costume and 
decorated with the ornaments which were peculiar to each. The 
costume and ornaments are as distinctive as the faces and forms. 
There are other cuts which represent flint arrows, bows, cradles, 
bags and baskets which were fabricated by the different tribes. 
Prehistoric relics also are portrayed but reduced to a diminutive 
size. Portraits of certain ethnologists are also presented, among 
them Major J. W. Powell, who was at the head of the Ethno- 
logical Bureau. The Indians by their features are likely to per- 
petuate a knowledge of the tribes better even than any written 
description. It is remarkable that the individuality of the Indians 
was as prominent as among the white people, and even more so, 
for the expression. 


OUTLINES For GREEK AND RoMAN History. By Charles Ber- 
tram Newton and Edwin Bryout Treat. American Book 
Company: 1907. 

These little books, containing about 60 pages 16mo., are mere 
outlines with alphabetical indexes. They, may be very useful to 
those who are studying ancient history, but furnish very little 
information for those who are following archzological lines. 
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ORIGIN OF THE ANGLO-SAxon Race. A Stupy oF ENGLAND 
AND THE TRIBAL ORIGIN OF THE OLD ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By the late Thomas W. Shore. Edited by his sons, T. W. 
and L. E. Shore. London; Elliott Stock, 62 Paternoster 
Row: 1906. 

It is to tribal organization and tribal custom that we must 
look for the origin of the old English race. The three names 
Angles, Saxons and Jutes were not the names of nations but of 
confederations of tribes. It is to the ancient tribes of North 
Germany and Scandinavia that we must look if we would un- 
derstand who were the real ancestors of the English. The patro- 
nymic termination “ ing,’ denoting “ son,” occurs in many places. 
Also the words “ men” or “man,” as “ Norman,” “ Eastman- 
ton.” The archeological evidence is found in customs, folk-lore, 
and traditions. The settlers who became ancestors of the Eng- 
lish race were people of many tribes—Teutonic, Germanic, Sla- 
vic. In 1271 there were many people who bore the surname 
Scott. Some of the Danes were called after their islands, and 
the Goths from ancient Gothland. The-customs are described. 
The practice of cremation and building mounds continued to 
the time of King Alfred; but was practiced in Jutland previously. 
The venerable Bede has given a list of tribes from which the 
English of his time descended. The earliest example of old 
English is the Saga known as “ Boeowulf.” The “ Doomsday 
Book ” is also relied upon. This work would evidently be highly 
prized by English people. 


‘ON THE GREAT AMERICAN PLATEAU. By T. Mitchell Pruden 
Illustrated with photographs. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. : 

This book describes the wanderings among the canyons in the 
land of the cliff dweller and the Indian of today. Thirty-six 
plates and a map and frontispiece are in the book. The climate 
is varied by hot daytimes and coal nights. The march is strenu- 

ous under the burning sun. The campling place was under a 

gigantic butte. The Pueblo Indians are not savages, nor are 

they civilized. Old traditions, old customs, old aspirations show 
that their history goes back far into the prehistoric age. Their 
villages show that they were skilled in housebuilding, for a single 
house with its.many apartments arranged in separate platforms 
constituted the entire village. The pottery of the cliff dwellers 
shows taste and skill, and the pictographs- show the beginning 
of. writing, while the relics illustrate the beginning of art. The 
readers of this magazine have already been made familiar with 
the people and their surroundings, but the prehistoric ruins with 
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their impressive phases are suggestive of an age which has passed 
away. The living representatives are still seen, but are changing 
their habits and it will not be long before the prehistoric features 
of the country will be mere shadows rather than substantial 
homes, and yet they are likely to remain long after the wild tribes 
have disappeared. 


RELIGION OF THE VEDA. By Maurice Bloomfield, Ph. D., LL. D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 1908. 

This book carries us back to the prehistoric gods. The pan- 
theon of the Veda was really founded upon the nature powers. 
The author says: ‘“ My object is to sketch the motives and prin- 
ciples that underlie the remarkable change of religious ideas that 
leads from the ritual worship of the great nature gods of the 
Rig-Veda to the high thecsophy of the Upanishads. One of the 
most remarkable facts in the religion of the Veda is that the 
multiple gods vanish after they have contributed their attributes 
to the great idea of unity which is at the root of the universe. 
The treatment of India’s prehistoric gods takes the form of com- 
parative mythology. The difficulties consist in the fragility of 
prehistoric materials. Mythologic conceptions were in vogue 
among the prehistoric Indo-Europeans, who made much of the 
worship of the sun. The nature powers were worshiped or dei- 
fied, and yet there are creatures which are not nature powers, 
for Cerberus, the dog of Hades, is a guard and the soul of man 
has to get past him in order to get to Heaven. The Vedic text 
tells us that the sun and moon are equivalent to the dogs. The 
personality of the shining sky is shown by the use of the word 
“ dyans,”’ equal to “ Zeus pater” or Jupiter, who was a personal 
being. Homer’s Zeus was a thunderer. 


Otp ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Joseph Wright, Ph. D., Professor 
of Philology, Oxford, and Elizabeth Mary Wright. 

This book treats of the vowel sounds, diphthongs, sibilants, 
dentals and gutturals in ten chapters. The grammar commences 
with the eleventh chapter. It comprises nouns, adjectives, verbs, 
pronouns, adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions. The index 
occupies 37 pages. The book is full of such technicalities as 
the vowel gradation, sound shifting, consonant changes, word 
formation, and forms one of the student series of comparative 
grammars. The author says in the preface: ‘“ We venture to 
think that the present volume contains all that the ordinary stu- 
dent will require to know about the subject.” 
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